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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
suimitted to him, tut they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes jor return tf unsuitable. Jn case o/ loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible jor MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
aaaress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual thotographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 


On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. XV. of Counrry LAFE 7s not included in the body of the paper, 
éut it will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 

Zhe charze for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per insertion. All Advertise- 
ments must be prepzid. 


MR. SCAWEN BLUNT AND | 
| THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. | 





E hope that all who are engaged in the task of 
obtaining some modification of the building bye- 
laws will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
the instructive and interesting paper which Mr. 
Scawen Blunt contributes to the current number 

of the Nineteenth Century and After. It has an additional 
attraction in being an account of the writer’s own experience. 
Mr. Blunt owns an estate in Sussex of about 4,000 acres, mostly 
woodland. It was got together during the Civil Wars, and, 
as is observable in other parts of England, old plans and records 
show that there must have been a greater population on the land 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than there is now. 
Mr. Blunt finds that local circumstances account for its diminution. 
The earliest lay in the ruin of the iron industry. It used to be 
carried on there as long as charcoal was employed, but when 
the coalfields of the North came into competition the methods 
proved to be too expensive, and had to be abandoned. The 
miners driven out from their work became squatters on the 
wastes of manors, and took to smuggling and sheep-stealing. 
The bulk of the population remained on the land, however, until 
the peace that followed the great French war, when the yeomen, 
who had been living beyond their means while wheat was at war 
prices, found Heemsaalves in trouble, and began to give up their 
holdings. But the exodus that occurred then was slight in 
comparison with that which has taken place in our own time, 
when a great number of causes have combined to encourage 
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a migration townwards. Like a good many more of us, Mr, 
Blunt has been devoting much time and energy to an attempt to 
check this movement. One form of it was to erect houses that 
would be suitable habitations for the labourers, since it was quite 
impossible to restore small holdings without dwellings being 
found for the occupiers of them. But while many minds wer 
engaged in thinking out the problems presented by rura 
England, the building bye-laws were passed for town an 
country. We have not space to follow Mr. Blunt in his interes 
ing account of their history, but there are few who wiil n: 
endorse his description of them: ‘‘ As to the bye-laws, one h. 
only to glance through their multiplied and obscure paragraph. 
to see that a trained lawyer might be puzzled at some of the 
provisions, while to the agricultural understanding seeing the 
at a town hall they must have seemed the merest gibberish.” 
Now, let us see what Mr. Blunt’s experience was., He ha! 
an ambition some years ago to re-create peasant holdings—thri 
acres and a cow, with chicken-farming and spade cultivation 
but he was confronted by the common difficulty, the expense . 
providing the necessary buildings. In the year 1899 he w: 
advised to try iron, and “On a plan of my own Mess: 
Humphries put me up in three weeks exactly what I wanted, 
single-storied cottage, with ample fireplaces for wood, the fuel 
the country, and a covered passage or verandah on its northe: 
limit.” He inhabited this himself, and found it quite comfortab! 
and accordingly gave a commission to his estate agent in Suss 
to put up two others on a smaller scale. He found he could « 
this at the small cost of £130 for a building covering 7ooft. ar: 
with a verandah of 24o0ft. more, and an outbuilding containi: 
wash-house and closet, ‘As snug and sanitary a home as ai 
poor man could wish to inhabit, for there was a large firepla 
in every room, roof ventilation, and ample room and windo 
space.” The tenants were delighted, and Mr. Scawen Blu 
thought that at last he saw his way to the re-establishme 
of tiny holdings. But he had not counted on the intervention 
the building bye-laws, which, as a matter of fact, were not 11 
existence when his first two cottages were set up. For son 
years after being passed the laws were but lightly insist: 
upon. Then came a time of greater severity, so that he fet 
himself constrained before carrying out his idea to write to the 
chairman of the local council explaining the materials he meant 
to use, and the objects he -had in view. In return he received 
copy of the bye-laws, which forbade his plan, but at the same 
time he was officially informed “ there appears to be no objectio: 
to your proposals, except as to thatched roofs,’ so he instructe 
his carpenter to send in a plan of the cottage without thatch, an 
thei prepared to carry it out, but at the critical moment arrive: 
word that the plan was disapproved as violating the bye-laws. 
Upon this Mr. Blunt, in his own words, resolved to build and 
stand the shot. He selected, as a place to build, a field on his 
islackwater Farm, near Three Bridges, isolated from all other 
buildings, and divided by a wood from the highway. — [is 
immediate object was to replace a singularly poor cottage, for 
which a rent of 3s. 6d. a week had been paid. He found that 
he could not only provide the cottager with one of his £13) 
houses, but also throw in a quarter of an acre of garden, and yet 
take Is. less rent. It seemed that nothing but insanity could 
interfere with so beneficent a design; but last Christmas, while 
Mr. Blunt was absent in Egypt, his builder, just as he was 
completing his task, was summoned at the council’s instance 
and fined £5 for the offence of building otherwise than with 
bricks and mortar, and “on my return a further action was 
brought against me on the same charge, which resulted 
in a continuing penalty of 2s. a day being imposed on me, 
so as to oblize me to pull the building down.” It is against 
this decree that this article.is‘a protest. As Mr. Blunt says, th 
sole evidence brought by the prosecution was that of the district 
surveyor, who deposed that be had measured the building, and 
found it was larger in area and contained more cubic feet of air, 
‘‘that is to say, that it was better—and, according to all modern 
sanitary views, a healthier building—than the council’s curiou 
bye-laws allowed toa single-storied cottage not of brick or stone.’ 
If the experience of Mr. Scawen Blunt stood by itself, it woul 
justify an enquiry into the operation of the building bye-laws: 
but readers of these pages do not need to be told that man: 
other landlords have had their wish to provide dwellings for th 
poor checked by the same agency. There need be no hesitatio1 
in saying that the discomfort and inconvenience which cause 
so many people to forsake the villages is due to this mos 
unintelligent arrangement of the Local Government Board. 
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Our Pevinaié T Wisnaition 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Katharin 
Oi Brand and her children. Lady Katharine Brand is th 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Buccleuch, and was married i 
1899 to Major the Hon. Thomas Waiter Brand, eldest son c 
the second Viscount Hampden. 
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F Viscount Hayashi be correctly reported, it would 
appear that there is little chance of a cessation of 


war during the winter season. In fact, he says that 

the frost in Manchuria is never so hard as to interfere 

with operations. He points out that the next objective 
of the Japanese army is Tieling, and ‘“ when that is accom- 
plished there is nothing to stop our advance to Harbin.” 
Meantime the civilised world is horrified at the appalling 
bloodshed. Up to now the estimates of the dead and wounded 
are obviously vague. No authoritative communication is 
made from either side, and it is doubtful if we shall obtain any- 
thing like an exhaustive list of casualties until the war is ended ; 
but that it is a long one there is no reason to doubt. The 
battle of Sha-Ho, as Marshal Oyama has named the series of 
conflicts which began about October 1oth or rith, has been 
characterised by sanguinary hand-to-hand conflicts, and by the 
effective use of the most deadly engines of modern warfare. 
Correspondents describe the ground as in some places strewn with 
dead, and the Japanese report the burial of some thousands of 
Russians. Yet no suggestion that we have seen offers any 
practicable means of bringing the conflict to a close. Both 
antagonists seem determined to go on as long as money and 
soldiers are available. 

The remark made by General Kuropatkin to one of the 
correspondents is probably mistranslated, although we can 
understand what he meant when he said that this was the 
pleasantest war on which he had been engaged. What he meant 
to convey, in all probability, was the chivalrous and humane 
manner in which the Japs have carried on the struggle. This is 
confirmed by information which comes from St. Petersburg, to 
the effect that the relatives of those who have fallen in battle are 
continually receiving letters, money, and articles of value that 
have been taken from the dead. This is probably the first war 
in which this custom has been carried out. It was, however, 
agreed at the Hague Conference that in future wars the dead 
should not be stripped and plundered, but that the valuables 
found on them should be returned to their friends. It is greatly 
to the credit of Japan that she, the youngest of the Great 
Powers, should have set so excellent and so humane an example 
in this matter. 


Mr. Fels of Philadelphia made a magnanimous ofer the 
other day at a London conference of representatives of borough 
councils and boards of guardians who gathered together to 
consider the pressing question of the unemployed. It was he 
who found the land in Philadelphia on which the Poplar Board 
of Guardians founded a labour colony for those out of work, and 
he has now offered to do the same for the whole of London. It 
is a generous proposal, and yet scruples will be felt about accept- 
ing it. After all, the care of the English unemployed, as of 
English poor, is the business of their own countrymen, and while 
we have so much of Canada unexploited and unploughed, it does 
not seem necessary to go to the United States. Those who are 
strong and able to work should certainly be fitted with tasks 
suitable for them. They would be very much better employed 
raising grain and other food in the Dominion than begging for 
daily rations in the overcrowded stre:ts of London. Some 
scheme of the kind will most probably have to be tried, for 
evidence was given at the meeting that the proposals of Mr. 
Walter Long, the head of the Local Government Board, are 
not as popular as they might be. 





While attending to the wants of the poor in London, it 
should not be forgotten that there are others demanding our 
attention, and among them we fear must be classed the fishermen 
of the east coast of Scotland. They have had hard times for a 
series of years. The sea is a very fickle mistress, whom as yet 
no one seems fully to understand. While at Yarmouth and 
places in the South the herring fishery during the last two or 
three years has been exceptionally good, it has been a complete 
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failure in the North, and the line-fishermen, generally speaking, 
are reduced to a condition very closely approaching that of 
destitution. The work they used to do has now fallen into the 
hands of the trawlers, and unfortunately these vessels do not 
come within their means of purchase. It requires several 
fishermen to club together to own one of the ordinary sailing 
boats, and a trawler, which costs between £2,000 and £3,099, 
is beyond them altogether. A proposal has been made that 
they should receive some Government help, and if that takes 
the shape of mending and improving the harbours, well and good; 
but though we are reluctant to admit it, the task of nursing a 
decaying industry is usually a hopeless one. Their distress is 
a result of the fact that, owing to modern progress, a new type of 
boat and a more effective means of catching fish have supplanted 
their old-fashioned plans. The same thing has occurred again 
and again; and much as our compassion may be stirred, it would 
be cruel to urge upon them what is neither more nor less than 
an igus fatuus of a remedy. 

We are afraid that the monthly report of the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade only confirms the inference drawn 
from the Revenue Returns. The documents, taken together, show 
that we are still in the midst of a period of depression, and that 
the end of it is not yet visible. Employment in September is 
reported to have been dull, and showed a slight decline as 
compared with August, especially in the ship-building trade. The 
one important exception is the cotton trade, where there has bzen 
a resumption of full time in mills using American cotton. As 
compared with a year ago, there is a slight increase in the 
number of unemployed. It is calculated at 6°8 per cent., as 
compared w th 5°8 per cent. at the end of September, 1903. The 
industries in which some improvement is manifested are coal- 
mining, iron-mining, the pig-iron industry, tin-plate manu/acture, 
and, as has been mentioned, the cotton trade. But, on the other 
hand, the building trade, the ship-building trade, the engineering 
trade, the printing and book-binding trade, the hosiery trade, 
the boot and shoe trade, all show an increased slackness. The 
business of agriculture seems to have been carried on with 
moderate briskness; but,in spite of the rural exodus, we are told 
that the number of casual labourers is in excess of the demand, a 
fact which is no doubt due to the lack of employmeuat in towns. 


BREAD-WINNERS. 

IIow silently they move upon the earth, 

On bare existence bent; what soul shall find 
In that grim comedy a place for mirth or light ? 

Their hearts are dead, their eves are blind. 
Their footsteps leave no print upon the road, 

They pass unheeded through the clouds of dust. 
No glorious aim to lift the grievous load, 

They work obscurely and because they must. 
No grateful tears to ease the choking heart, 

No hopes to spur to strength the burdened breast. 
Their lives grind on—unaided from the start, 

And all they look for at the end is rest. 
And all they get, for aught that is revealed, 

For aught they know, blind rest beneath the so. 
Their toil unrecompensed, their wounds unhealed ; 

What purpose lies behind it all, oli! God ? 

Le €. M. BL. 


In Paris the difficulty of obtaining pure milk is as great as 
it is in London, and Dr. Quesneville, Chief of Pharmacy at the 
Asylum of St. Anne, has made a discovery calculated to cause 
uneasiness among consumers. He has found out a new method 
of analysis, by which he is able to show that fatty substances are 
added to milk when it is naturally thin. His treatment is with 
benzine, and he has discovered that milk is adulterated with 
pork dripping and cocoanut butter. We hope his method will 
speedily be tried in this country, as it seems to demonstrate that 
the less honest milk-sellers are able to fulfil the requirements of 
the Board of Agriculture in the way of a proportion of fatty solids 
by adding foreign materials. No doubt the quality of the milk, 
in this country at least, has been greatly improved during the 
last few years by the stringency of the sanitary inspectors, but it 
is undeniable that a great deal yet remains to be done; in other 
words, much adulterated milk is sold, and it is to be hoped that 
there will be no relaxation of effort until every consumer has a 
fair chance of obtaining the beverage exactly as it came from 
the cow. 





The most interesting point raised in the Conference on 
Agricultural Education, held at Gloucester last Saturday, was 
that the farmers are showing some opposition to the new system. 
Lord Onslow says they do not like the special instruction on the 
1904 code in h indicrafts, gardening, and dairy-work. We can 
to some extent understand this, although we are not fully in 


syinpathy with it, The farmer naturally desires that the boys 
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and girls of his labourers should receive an education that will 
conduce to the result of keeping then on the farm, whereas if 
they are taught gardening and similar crafts it is but natural for 
them afterwards to seek situations in suburbs and other places 
where gardening is being extended. The moral is that efforts 
should not be confined to teaching such crafts, but that every 
legitimate attempt should be made to interest country children 
in country affairs; and if the Duke of Devonshire’s suggestion 
that small holdings should be extended wherever possible were 
adopted, the difficulty would be met, as occupiers of these hold- 
ings would not have sufficient work for all their children at home, 
and there would be a surplus availabie for farmwork. On the 
other hand, it is to be desired that if a boy has a taste for 
sardening, or a girl for the dairy, opportunities should be given 
them to qualify for situations in these departments of labour. 





The arrival of the Rhojes Scholars at Oxford is at once a 
tribute and an anxiety. It is part of the system of Oxford, and 
a thoroughly English one, too, to leave the undergraduates to 
create their own social life, in the free play of ordinary English 
social conditions, which the very light observances required by 
college rules do not interfere with in any measure. In process 
of time every young fellow who comes up ‘finds his level,” and 
is absorbed into a suitable place among the rest. But the 
Rhodes Scholars will ina :ense be strangers. ‘The question is, 
whether they will naturally fall into line with the ordinary life of 
the place, or whether they will try to form a separate society ? 
The Americans did consider that idea, but very sensibly thought 
better of the proposal to come over ‘all in the same boat.” 
The full number of Rhodes Scholars is such that shortly they 
will form about one-seventh of the total number of undergraduates 
in residence. The founder’s hopes that they will learn to be 
administrators of the best British type have every chance of 
fulfilment. 


Many landowners and borough councils along the East 
Coast wili watch with very keen interest the progress of the 
investigations into the erosive action of the sea, which are being 
organised by Sir Clements Markham on behalf of the Royal 
Geographical Society. It is proposed to form a special depart- 
ment for the purposes of the enquiry,’ which will dea! with the 
whole subject of the alteration of the coast-line, and will take as 
its field of operations the whole extent between Flamborough 
Head and the Chesil Beach, which mark the boundaries of the 
later geological formations in which these encroachments occur. 
The enquiry will certainly be one of very wide scope and no little 
difficulty. Considering the very large sums of money which 
have already been spent, in many cases quite in vain, on the 
protection of the coast-line, and the entire inability of the experts 
to agree as to the proper method or methods to adopt for the 
future, we may earnestly hope that this enquiry may secure us a 
better understanding of the forces which we have to oppose. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, in his presidential address to the Midland 
Institute at Birmingham, struck what is really rather a timely note 
of warning He took for his general subject that well-worn theme, 
the relations between mind and matter, and for his more particular 
text Professor Heckel’s attempt te solve, and claim to have 
solved, the riddle of the universe. What Sir Oliver Lodge said 
virtually comes to this, that we are not to take Professor Heckel 
and his solution of the insoluble too seriously, It is a caution 
that is somewhat timely, because the present is a moment when 
many men and many women are wooing, or flirting with, the 
stern muse of philosophy without any of the previous training that 
could teach them exactly of what value such answers as that 
given by Professor Heckel must necessarily be. The philosophy 
of which he is the prophet is for the moment called Monism. 
Perhaps it may not be a mis-statement of its main position to say 
that it is the extreme form of materialism. In any case, Professor 
Heckel claims to have found the essential unity of the universe, 
and its sufficient explanation, in material substance. Sir Oliver 
Lodge does not profess to solve for us the riddle of the universe ; 
but his remarks are useful if only they suffice to convince those 
who, but for them, would know no better, that the “ solution” 
proposed by Professor Heckel is older than Plato and as old as 
Parmenides, and yet that it has left room for the suggestion of 
other “solutions” since it was first made. 


There are signs that the present autumn may prove one of 
those disappointing ones, in regard to the colouring of the wood- 
lands, when the leaves fall off without any great previous change 
ot hue. The foliage generally is exceptionally good this year, so 
that all seems ready for a splendid display; but the leaf is 
hanging on the tree without the usual autumnal change of tint 
beyond the normal date, and some of the leaves have already 
been swept off, by such light gales as we have had, still in their 
summer green. If we are to take these as typical of what is to 
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happen soon on a great scale, we must make up our minds to 
miss the usual pageant of autumn. In the hedgerows the haw- 
thorns already are giving an exceptional show of golden russet, 
and a night or two of keen frost might still make all the differ- 
ence in the woodlands, and tint them with the brightest hues. 


No doubt it bas occurred to many a railway passenger, 
seeing the dogs that march about certain large stations, having 
attached to their collars a money-box inscribed with a petition 
for alms, to speculate about the amount of money, if any, that is 
collected by these canine mendicants. Some light may be 
thrown on this dark mystery by the recent report of the London 
and South Western Railway Company’s Servants’ Orphanage, 
that the contributions collected by no more than eleven dogs at 
various stations on the London and South Western system alone 
have amounted to more than £300 in the past financial year. 
Some people, when this subject came under their speculation, 
have expressed the extreme view that the sum given in charity 
to these dog box-bearers was virtually nil; but very few of the 
extremists in the opposite sense, who have conjectured that the 
sum so collected was considerable, will have put the figure as 
high as is indicated by this report. 


The movement to stop bull-fighting in Spain, even if it 
succeeds only in modifying its present cruelty and making it 
approximate to the form in which it is pursued in Portugal, 
should do something to raise the position of Spain in the comity 
of peoples. Cruelty, absent or present, may be said to mark the 
difference between the progressive and non-progressive races. 
While the bull-fight flourishes as the sport of a people, including 
the women and children, it is a sure mark that that people is not 
yet fit to hold a high place in the twentieth century. The 
Government have taken the first step by stopping bull-fighting 
on Sundays. By a curious paradox, the sums received from 
many of these Sunday performances went to support dispensaries 
and hospitals! Unfortunately, the Government are not prepared 
with any Sunday sport as a substitute for the ‘‘toros,” and the 
reform is very unpopular. 


LONDONER. 

You must come back to London, if you were I,ondon-bred, 
It cails you, though your place be filled, and all your chances dead; 
You must come back to London to smell its murky air, 
And hear its roar, and feel its throb, and pace its streets aflare. 
Though all your dreams be over, and you have naught beside, 
Grey London’s heart is beating still for love of London’s pride; 
And in its dear enchantment, if London once was yours, 
You'll thrill to share its old romance, and snatch its ancient lures. 
You'll grieve for all its changes, its quicker, modern ways, 
sut stately landmarks still invoke the good immortal days ; 
And it is London, London! your home, though you have none, 
And you must reeds return, true son, before your life be done. 

LILIAN STREET. 


Experts in the stocking of rivers with game fish are puzzled 
to account for the almost total disappearance of the many 
rainbow trout put into the Thames. Last season only one 
capture was recorded, that of a 1lb. fish caught in Teddington 
Weir Some anglers maintain that the migratory instinct of the 
rainbow trout causes it to go down tothe sea. There is no doubt 
that, sc far, the fish have not been a success in rivers, though 
they flourish greatly in lakes; and the former: fact is accounted 
for on the theory that they do descend the smaller streams until 
they are lost in the larger ones. But there is no need to go so 
far afield to seek a reason for the disappearance of rainbow trout 
in the Thames. That river, under the present regulations, is 
very largely a preserve for jack, none of which may be killed 
under 16in.in length [Bold fish like the rainbow trout, which 
swim above and have no arts of concealment, are aliost certain 
to fall victims to the swarms of small pike. — 


Turbots have been caught in such quantities for the last 
six weeks that they have been sold retail tor the greater part of 
the time at sixpence a pound. In other words, the prices of turbot, 
which is one of those known as “ prime” fish, and of cod and 
plaice have been much the same. All that the epicure could 
desire would be that lobsters, to make the sauce with, should 
become equally cheap. The wonderful abundance of turbots is not 
explained. They are mostly rather small fish, about 2$lb. in 
weight, which are far the best for the table. Domitian’s monster 
turbot, to settle the cooking of which the senators were sum- 
moned, was probably not a success when served up. The present 
great catches are being made mainly on the sand-banks off the 
French coast, near Dieppe, and off the Dutch coast; but immense 
numbers are also being taken in the North Sea. The largest 
turbot recorded from the Channel was one of 7olb. weight, 
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A THICKET OF 


and the great winds of October beat upon the mighty trees 
in the field, which stand, as it were, with their backs to them, 
with their boughs stretching away as one has seen a woman’s 


raiment flying in a seaside tempest. 
shower 
before the blast travel like small hounds across the pasture. 


brings 


down 


with 


it a 


Every burst of wind 
of dead leaves, which 


Shower and shine follow one another as in April, but they are 


very different from what they were in that month of promise. 
The rain, generally coming with a squall of wind, falls in a 





W. A, J. Hensler, 
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torrent, and a 
new sharpness in 
the air makes us 
welcome the sun 
which follows. 
YT het. 2s the 
boisterous side of 
October; but there 
are days in it of 
a beautiful and 
mellow radiance, 
when no~- wind 
blows, and the 
process of decay, 
aS a poet sinus, 
““creeps on with 
lulling spell.’’ 
Leaves fall gently 
from the trees, 
and ever and 
anon a_ chestnut 
OF an acorn, 
loosened from its 
stalk, drops to the 
ground, and the 
whole air seems 
possessed by a 
certain dreami- 
ness. Even the 
rooks, that circle 
and caw in 


October as they do in no other month,*seem to feel as if they 
were in the enjoyment of a sort of truce that intervenes between 
summer with its domestic cares and winter with its hard struggle 
for existence. Butin October the wild things seem to have waxed 
fat. There is abundance of food for them. 
of agriculture can clear the stubbles of grain, and great flocks of 
birds that a few weeks ago were living in pairs now roam over 
the stubbles and feed in company ; though it is curious to notice 
that some of them, with all their freedom, seem to despise what 


Not all the contrivances 
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has been called 
“marriage by 
leasehold,” but 
continue ‘true to 
one another, even 
when their families 
have gone out 
into the world to 
shift for them- 
selves. Most 
remarkable of 
these, in our 
opinion, is 
the bullfinch, 
whose pretty 
colours accord 
well with the 
hues of autumn. 
You may see him 
in the hedgerows, 
moving up and 
down at some 
distance from his 
mate, but ever 
calling to her in 
his sweet, small 
voice, the two 
never being very 
widely separated. 
They hunt for 
food all day, and 
at night seek the 
same shady perch, 
and, probably, having been once mated, remain mates until 
what is for them the end of the chapter. 

The roadside hedges do not seem so attractive to other birds 
as they were in the nesting season. The yellow-hanmer has lost 
something of the brilliance of his hues, and joins one of the 
mixed congregations of the fields, so that no longer is he keard 
plaintively enquiring for ‘‘a very little bit of bread and no 
cheese.” The chaffinch, too, loses the bright hues by which he 
is distinguished, and there is a belief in the country that only the 
females remain in the fields, for the bird-catchers never seem to 
get any other; but the reason is rather that the beautiful orna- 
ments of the male, which were put on with the brightness of new 
finery during the days of courtship, now subside into more 
ordinary and workaday hues. And so it is with the little tit, 
whose blue we always think the sweetest and most delicate 
colour in those days of April and May when he is a suitor for 
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creatures really know nothing of times and seasons. Trey 
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the favour of his 
mistress. It is a 
blue lighter and 
more delicate than 
that of the speed- 
well. He is stil] 
to beseen hunting 
about the tal] 
wayside trees for 
insects, and chat- 
ters as he does 
so; but very ew 
birds sing in this 
month, though in 
the ‘labouring. 
field the lark 
recovered from his 
moulting, 0° ce 


more begins ty 
pour out }is 
anthem at 


Heaven’s gete, 
and the wc0d. 
pigeon—that in. 
veterate lover — 
having stut ed 
himself with 
blown grain nd 
ACOENS,. ‘COOS 
almost as ass du- 
ously as he dic in 
the merry moith 
of May. For wild 


/ 


begin to make love to one another when the weather is i ne, 





even in winter, and they cease doing so when a cold blast co.ues 
or when food is not plentiful. 

But the roadside just now shows that Nature’s tabl. 1s 
bountifully spread, and on the tall hawthorns, which are nt s0 
common in the South of England as in the North, the haws -hat 
ripen with the first frost now show in ruddy masses, contras ing 
with the pale yellow of decay that comes on the leaves -hat 


surround them. 


And in some parts of England, though, ere 


again, less in the South than in the North, the crab apple si ows 
his red cheeks where the forests of spring flowers were once ‘ » be 


seen. 


In parts of Gloucester and Herefordshire where the 1 a¢- 


side is set with apple trees, these make a beautiful sig! 1 
October ; but perhaps the most common of fruit-bearing bi she 
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at this time is the bramble. Nortii and South and East and West 
it is to be found spreading out its long, prickly tendrils, and 
displaying its black and inviting fruit. The gathering of it is 
quite a business in some parts of the country. In Hampshire 
we know a man who makes quite a little income by gathering 
blackberries, but he does so with a ladder, knowing that the finest 
of the fruit grows always at the top of the hedge, where, in the 
first place, it receives the best of the sunlight, and, in the second 
piace, it escapes the attention of the school children, who devour 
so much of the fruit long before it is fully ripe. With the 
bramble the hazel-nut is very closely associated, at least in the 
memory of the English schoolboy. Near large towns it is almost 
painiul to notice how every bush is stripped of its fruit aimost 
instantaneously ; but in many of the remote districts nuts and 
blackberries are 
so plentiful that 
they are left to 
rot on their stems 
or be eaten by 
the dormice and 
other small _ pil- 
ferers of the road- 
side. One wonders 
sometimes if any 
difference of 
character — corre- 
sponds with the 
difference in 
hedgerows in the 
Nort: and South 
Tespe tively. You 
have in the one 
acer: \in austerity. 
For example, 
Nor humbrian 
hed: erows are 
prob bly the most 
beau fully kept 
in Great Britain, 
thoush in this 
respect there has 
been a certain 
deterioration in 
rece: t years; but 
the hedger used to Copyright. 
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be an artist, and the ordinary field hedgerows were cut so close that 
a hare has been known to run along the top of one of them. The 
roots were kept perfectly clean, and so there was only the fence 
of thick hawthorns. In other places, particularly the high, 
exposed fields, the hawthorns were allowed to grow rank and 
large; but this was done on purpose to afford a certain amount 
of shelter to the fields, and to the flocks and herds that grazed in 
them. If we take a hedgerow in any of the Southern or Western 
counties, from Surrey to Gloucestershire, it is something of a 
wilderness and a tangle. The farmer has not had it kept and 
trimmed in the style of his Northern compatriot ; but by encou- 
raging a great variety of bushes and plants to grow into a dense 
mass he has obtained a fence equally good, though much more 
wasteful. At this season it is a delight to wander by such 
hedges, and note 
the late flowers 
and the large 
variety of _ bril- 
liantly- coloured 
berries that are 
ripening. Some, 
like the  bitter- 
sweet, are ill to 
taste. Its com- 
panion, the deadly 
nightshade, is 
fortunately of less 
common _ occur- 
rence, though it 
is more frequently 
to be seen than is 
desirable. The 
present writer has 
a friend who last 
year took a new 
shoot in Norfolk, 
and went to it 
with his __ little 
boy, a child of 
nine, who, finding 
this attractive, 
dark-looking fruit 
in a_ hedgerow, 
tasted it. For- 
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not take sufficient to kill him, but a very severe illness 
was the result. Needless to say, the plants of the deadly 
nightshade were after that exterminated from the estate in 


question. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
IARMING IN AMERICA. 


HERE has just been issued in New York, and published 
in London by Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., a book 
for which we have no exact representative in Grzat 
Britain, called “* The Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture.” It brings into a comparatively brief space a 

vast amount of information, and it has the supreme merit of 
being easy of reference. But what strikes an English reader 
most 1s the very great attention which is given to garden crops. 
Out of a total of some 570 pages no fewer than 170 are devoted 
to this kind of cuitivation. No one would expect in an English 
farm-book a careful article on growing asparagus or garden beans, 
while broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and celery are with us left to 
the care of the market gardener. An entire section, again, is 
devoted to fruits and nuts. This is very instructive, as it 
shows the importance attached to what we generally call the 
smaller products of the earth. Even in field 
crops there is a considerable amount of differ- 
ence Letween the American and the English 
style of farming; but we get nearer common 
ground in the section dealing with cattle and 
dairying. The Americans are quite as far 
ahead as we are in this branch of husbandry, 
except for the fact that they are probably not 
quite so skilful in the production of a first-class 
animal. The farm and, consequently, the herd 
are much too Jarge for that close attention 
without which successful breeding is impos- 
sible. In poultry-farming, again, we find much 
that is instructive, though the duck farm on 
Long Island, which is illustrated to go against 
the first page of this division, is not very like 
what we are accustomed to see in England. 
The pictures of cocks and hens might, 
however, have been almost without exception 
taken from the birds in an English farm- 
yard. If the wild rabbit figured on 
page 555 correctly represents the animal as 
it exists in America, it differs considerably 
from that which ravages the crops of the 


farmer here. 7. Wright. 
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THe Upper MILL SHORTHORNS 

The dispersion sale at Upper Mill, Aberdeenshire, of the 
late Mr. Marr’s shorthorns is likely to be a landmark in the 
history of the breed. No fewer than 1,500 people assembled jn 
the sheltered nook where the late owner and his father bred t}:js 
splendid herd of cattle. The prices obtained were very sa: 
factory indeed. The stock bull, Bapton Favourite, ran up to 
1,200 guineas to go to Argentina, and the first item of the s; 
the bull calf, Proud Prince, was purchased for 320 guineas to «9 
to the same place. A two year old heifer produced 400 guine :s, 
the highest price for a yearling was 350 guineas, and 
Sidney Hall gave 340 guineas for another. Mr. Dutiie 
bought two cows for 310 and 300 guineas respectively, | je 
another was sold for 350 guineas. Some idea of the det 
mination of the buyers may be gained from the fact t 
Mr. Roger, who was buying for an Argentina syndic 
purchased 18 cattle which averaged 275 guineas api 
The summary worked out as follows: 20 bull calves brou 
£2,500; 3 stock bulls, £1,606; 41 cows, £6,576; 8 two y 
old heifers, £1,242; 21 one year old heifers, £3,318; 20 he 
calves, £2,412. We have omitted shillings, but the tc al 
return was £17,658, or an average of £156 per animal. Alm st 
at the same time the bull calves of the Collynie herd were s: 
about a third of them were purchased for the Argentine, ie 
prices ranging from 170 guineas to 620 guineas. The aver ‘e 
price was £226, which constitutes a record for these sa. s. 
For 41 animals a total of £4,079 was gained. A great number >f 
minor sales have been held, but these are the more importa 
and are certainly highly encouraging to shorthorn breed: xs 
throughout the country. 

THE FEEDING VALUE OF COTTON-CAKES. 

In 1901 over 100,000 tons of cotton-seeds were imported isto 
Great Britain. ‘That would be sufficient to make 85,000 tons of 
cake, large quantities of which are now used in Northumberland 
and elsewhere in the North of England. Its price is low and its 
manurial value considerable (about 31s. a ton). Under these 
circumstances it was very desirable that a thorough investigati \n 
should be made into its properties. This has been done at 
Cockle Park and at Eshott South-East Farm. The results are 
given in a pamphlet published by Professor Douglas A. Gilchrist, 
but we may briefly summarise them here. In four out of five 
tests it was shown that the Indian cakes were better than thc 
rough Evyptian cake; and in the test which failed it was a rough 
Indian cotton-cake, produced from the Dbulia and Nagpur seed, 
which was of very poor quaity. It is evident that those who 
use this cake should bestow careful attention on the district in 
India whence it comes, as the results of experiments go to prove 
that there isa very great variation in the quality, and consequently 
in the feeding capacity. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


NE of the most turbulent and yet interesting characters 

of the early nineteenth century was William 

Cobbett, remembered most of all now, perhaps, 

because he was the author of the “* Rural Rides.” He 

was well worthy of a biography, and that which has 

been laboriously culled from his own writings by Mr. E. I. 
Carlyle, and published under the title of William Cobbett, a Study 
of His Life as Shown in His Writings (Constable), does ample 
justice tothe subject. Before there were only two lives deserving 
of serious attention, one published immediately after his death 
by Robert Huish, and another, issued in 1878, by Edward 
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Smith. It is not our purpose at the present moment to pass in 
formal review the work done by Mr. Carlyle, but to deal with 
only one aspect of Cobbett’s life. He gives us a document of 
priceless value as illustrating English peasant life in the 
eighteenth century—a life which had obvious drawbacks 
and hardships, but which somehow succeeded in developing 
many strong and great characters out of the labouring classes. 
William Cobbett was not ashamed of the fact that he was no 
gentleman in distress, but a peasant, both by birth and lineage. 
His grandfather, George Cobbett, was a day labotirer in the 
neighbourhood of Farnham, who served the same master from 
the day of his marriage to that of his death, upwards of forty 
years. He gives the following picture of the house in which the 
old man, and afterwards his widow, lived: 


“Tt was a little thatched cottage with a garden before the door. It had 
but two windows ; a damson tree shaded one, and a clump of filberts the 
other. Here I and my brothers went every Christmas and Whitsuntide to 
spend a week or two, and torment the poor old woman with our noise and 
dilapidations. She used to give us milk and bread for breakfast, an apple 
pudding for our dinner, and a piece of bread and cheese for supper. Her 
fire was made of turf, cut from the neighbouring heath, and her evening 
light was a rush dipped in grease.” 


Particular attention ought to be paid to the diet, which was 
simple, yet must have been extremely wholesome, consisting, as 
it did, of milk and bread for breakfast, apple pudding for dinner, 
and bread and cheese for supper. We do not suppose that it 
was set forth in prodigal quantities, yet, as has been reported 
in many parts of England, the labourer fed better than his 
descendant does to-day, when farm labourers are accustomed 
to take tea as many as seven times a day. Tea and cheap 
white bread are no very vaiuable substitutes for the porridge 
that was consumed in the North and the milk and bread of 
the South. Cobbett’s father had managed somehow to get a 
little farm, and was also landlord of the Jolly Farmer, and 
the following is a little account of his childhood and 
education, which will supplement what we have said about the 
grandfather : 


‘*When a little boy he drove plough for twopence a day; and these, his 
earnings, were appropriated to the expenses of an evering school. What a 
village schoolmaster could be expected to teach he had learnt; and had, 
besides, considerably improved himself in several branches of mathematics ; 
he understood land surveying well, and was often chosen to draw the plans of 
a disputed teritory ; in short, he had the reputation of possessing experience 
and understanding, which never fails in England to give a man in a country 
place some little weight with his neighbours.” 


In these times there was no compulsory education, and the 
children of peasants were sent to work very shortly after leaving 
the cradle. It was so not only in Cobbett’s time, but until after 
the passing of Mr. Forster’s Education Act. Till then the tiny 
rustic began with his wooden clapper to scare the birds when 
he was five or six years of age, and gradfally crept up from task 
to task until he was able to drive a plough by himself. Anyone 
who knows the life of Robert Stephenson of railway fame will 
recognise a curious parallel between it and that of William 
Cobbett, who described his own childhood thus: 


“TI do not remember the time when I did not earn my living. My first 
occupation was driving the small birds from the turnip-seed, and the rooks 
from the peas, When I first trudged afield, with my wooden bottle and my 
satchel swung over my shoulders, I was hirdly able to climb the gates and 
stiles; and, at the close of the day to reach home was a task of infinite 
difficulty. My next employment was weeding wheat and leading a single 
horse at harrowing barley. Hoeing peas followed, and hence I arrived at 
the honour of joining the reapers in harvest, driving the team, and holding 
plough. We were all of us strong and laborious, and my father used to 
boast, that he had four boys, the eldest of whom was but fifteen years old, 
who did as much work as any three men in the parish of Farnham. Honest 
pride and happy days !” 


It is the biography not of William Cobbett alone, but of 
hundreds of thousands of English children, who formed several’ 
generations of men, second to none in enterprise, endurance, and 
all that goes to make a nation strong. The question of educa- 
tion is always interesting, and here, again, our subject is typical 
of his class. Though the peasant urchin had very little regular 
schooling, it must not be thought that he was wholly unlearned. 
If he had any bookish inclination, means were found to satisfy it, 
sometimes by attendance at a night school, and very often by a 
circle of boys who met at night when work was done to improve 
themselves and each other. Cobbett gives the following account 
of his early education, which account may be profitably studied 
along with that of Stephenson, as showing that very much the 
same state of things prevailed. in the neighbourhood of the 
Hog’s Back as in the mining districts of Northumberland : 


**T have some faint recollection of going to school to an old woman, 
who, I believe, did not succeed in learning me my letters. In the winter 
evenings my father learnt us all to read and write, and gave us a pretty 
tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. Grammar he did not perfectly understand 
himself, and therefore his endeavours to learn us that necessarily failed ; for 
though he thought he understood it, and though he made us get the rules by 
heart, we learnt nothing at all of the principles.” 
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Cobbett one way or another learnt enough tostimulate his taste 
for reading, as an anecdote related of him in his eleventh year 
will show. He was then employed at the Castle of Farnham, 
clipping box edgings and weeding flowers in the Bishop of 
Winchester’s garden, and some conversation induced him to set 
off and see the gardens of Kew. He found that he had to go to 
Richmond, and a long day’s tramp in June brought him to that 
town. He had begun his journey with sixpence-haltpenny in his 
pocket, and on the way purchased two pennyworth of bread and 
a pennyworth of small beer, and lost a halfpenny, which left 
him with threepence. We must let him tell the sequel in his 
own words: 


‘*With this for my whole fortune I was trudging through Richmond, in 
my blue smock-frock an1 my red garters tied under my knees, when, staring 
about me, my eye fell upon a little book in a bookseller’s window, on the 
outside of which was written, ‘Tale of a Tub; price 3d.’ The title was so 
odd that my curiosity was excited. I had the threepence, but then I could 
have no supper. In I went and got the little book, which I was so 
impatient to read that I got over into a field at the upper corner of Kew 
Gardens, where there stood a haystack. On the shady side of this I sat down 
to read. The book was so different from anything that I had ever read before ; 
it was something so new to my mind that though I could not at all under- 
stand some of it, it delighte1 me beyond description, and it produced what I 
have always considered a sort of birth of intellect. 
without any thought of supper or bed. When I could see no longer I put my 
little book in my pocket and tumbled down by the side of the stack, where I 
slept till the birds in Kew Girdens awaked me in the morning, when off I 
started to Kew reading my little book.” 


I read on till it was dark 


Here, again, we have information beyond the mere fact 
relating to the boy’s book-loving, and this is in regard to the 
dress worn by the young peasant of the time, the blue smock- 
frock and the red garters tied under his knees. Luckily he met 
with a gardener who appreciated him, and really started him on 
his career. We quote the following to illustrate the manners 
and customs which prevailed in these days: 


‘* My father used to take one of us with him every year to the great 
hop fair at Weyhill. The fair was held at old Michaelmastile, and the 
journey was to usa sort of reward for the labours of the summer. It happened 
to be my turn to go thither the very year that Long Island was taken by the 
British. A great company of hop merchants and farmers were just sitting 
down to supper as the post arrived, bringing in the Axvtriordinary Gazette, 
which announced the victory. A hop factor from London took the paper, 
placed his chair upon the table, and began to read with an audible voice. 
He was opposed, a dispute ensued, and my father retired, taking me by the 
hand, to another apartment, where we supp-d with about a dozen others of 
the same sentiments. Here Washington’s health, and success to the 
Americans, were repeatedly toasted, and this was the first time, as far as I 
can recollect, that I ever heard the General’s name mentioned.” 


Here we have almost a biograph of the time—the hop fair, the 
news of battle, the dispute, and the drinking of the Americans’ 
health. We shall close this part of the subject by a reference to 
another fair, since it was the one that saw the beginning of 
Cobbett’s adventures : 


‘Tt was on the 6th May, 1783, that I, like Don Quixote, sallied forth 
to seek adventures. I was dressed in my holiday clothes, in order to accom- 
pany two or three lasses to Guildford Fair. They were to assemble at a 
house about three miles from my home, where I was to attend them; but, 
unfortunately for me, I had to cross the London turnpike road. The stage- 
coach had just turned the summit of a hill, and was rattling down towards 
me at a merry rate. The noticn of going to London never entered my mind 
till this very moment, yet the step was completely determined upon before 
the coach came to the spot where I stood. Up I got, and was in London 
about nine o’clock in the evening.” 


It cannot be without profit to compare the rural England 
thus disclosed with that of to-day. The fairs have either gone 
altogether, or changed their character. The houses are different, 
the smock and red garters have been laid aside, and the country 
labourer retains no badge or emblem to distinguish him from a 
man of a similar class in town. No century in the history of 
England has witnessed such complete revolution in manners 
and methods of living as that which has elapsed since the time 
when William Cobbett was thundering in the Political Register. 


RAINBOW-LORE. 


LMOST every country has its traditions concerning the 
rainbow. [rom earliest times the mind of man seems 
everywhere to have woven poetic fancies around this 
bright ornament of the sky. In ancient literature we 
find traces of some of the curious beliefs with which 

it was once associated. During the Middle Ages the rainbow 
was regarded by the superstitious with mingled fear and 
curiosity. In our own country our rural ancestors studied its 
appearance with keen interest, for meteorologists declared that 
there was no more significant token. Thus, poetry, super- 
stition, and the observations of the weather-wise have all 
combined to give us our rainbow-lore. 
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In common with the old Norsemen, the Greeks believed 
that the rainbow wasa bridge let down from heaven by the gods. 
According to the Grecian idea, this bridge was for the use of 
the gods’ messenger Iris, or the goddess of the rainbow. In 
Scandinavian mythology the celestial bridge was called Bifrost, 
and it was said to connect the earth, or Midgard, with Asgard, 
the home of the gods. The old Scandinavian seers used to 
declare that Bifrost would one day snap, as a warning that the 
end of Midgard was at hand. Only to the souls of the valiant 
was it given to cross this rainbow bridge, and therefore every 
warrior yearned to spend his last hours in battle, and to die in 
some act of noble daring. When death threatened Eric 
Brighteyes in early life, he cried out: ‘ Valhalla shuts i.s gates 
to me, a deedless man; up Bifrost’s rainbow bridge I may not 
travel, for I do not die with byrnie on breast and sword aloft.” 
Heimdall was the warder of Bifrost Bridge, and only when he 
blew his great hora Gjaller to summon the gods to greet soine 
hero as he passed along its shining pavements was Lifrost ever 
revealed to the eyes of mortals. 

In Ireland, that land of traditions, it was once believed that 
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the rainbow was a fairy ladder connecting this commonplace 
world with the abode of the “ wee folk.” An old rhyme declares 
that 
** Where the rainbow strikes the ground, 
There the crock of gold is found.” 


According to another fanciful superstition, a pair of golden 
slippers lies buried at the foot of the rainbow, which will bring 
good luck to the finder. Pliny tells us of a quaint belief that 
the earth immediately under a rainbow gives forth a pleasant 
odour. Lord Bacon, in his “Sylva Sylvarum,” refers to the 
same superstition. He says: “It hath been observed by the 
ancients that where a Raine-bow seemeth to hang over, or to 
touch, there breatheth forth a sweet ‘smell.’ John Lyly, 
another writer of the sixteenth century, tells us in his “ Epilogue 
to Campaspe” that “* Where the rainbow toucheth the trees, no 
caterpillar will hang upon the leaves.” It was once commonly 
believed that a rainbow in the morning denoted good luck, 
while an evening rainbow—which was sometimes called the 
‘¢nun’s girdle ’’—was considered a sign of ill-fortune. In some 
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countries it used to be said that the rain which falls through 
a rainbow blights everything that it touches. Many African 
tribes hold a similar belief to-day, declaring that the rainbow 
brings pestilence, and that the man who walks beneath its arch 
is doomed to a violent death. On the other hand, we know 
that the ancient Peruvians worshipped the rainbow, and 
regarded it as an omen of good fortune. In Europe, during 
the Middle Ages, there was a widespread belief that no 
rainbow would appear for forty years previous to the Day of 
Judgment. 

Our rural forefathers, who were so well versed in weather- 
lore, and whose wisdom has come down to us in the form of 
quaint rhymes and proverbs, believed that a rainbow in the 
morning was a bad sign, while a rainbow at night gave promise 
of fair weather. Thus in Wiltshire we are told that 


** The rainbow in the marnin’ 
Gives the shepherd warnin’ 
To car’ his gurt cwoat on his back ; 
The rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight, 
For then no gurt cwoat will he lack.” 
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Dut Cornish folk hold a contrary opinion: 


oe 


A rainbow in the morn, 
Put your hook in the corn ; 
A rainbow in the eve, 


Put your hook in the sheave.” 


In nautical language a small rainbow near the horizon is 
termed a sun-dog : 

** A dog in the morning, 
Sailor, take warning ; 
A dog in the night 
Is the sailor’s delight.” 

From Seneca we learn that a rainbow in the west brings 
light showers, while a rainbow in the east is a sign of fair 
weather. When the rainbow hangs low in the sky, it is said to 
denote rain; when it is seen high up, fine weather may be 
expected. The rare appearance of a double or triple bow is 
considered a favourable indication. 

We are told to look for bad weather if green be the prevailing 
colour in the rainbow; if red, we are to expect wind and rain 
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together; whilst a predominance of blue means that the sky is 
clearing. It must have been a “blue” rainbow in the east 
which gave Scotch folk their rhyme: 
‘* The weather’s taking up now, 
For yonder’s the weather gaw; 
How bonny is the east now! 
Now the colours fade awa’.” 
Nowadays the poetic belief of the old Scandinavian warriors 
in their rainbow bridge serves only to remind us of a lost faith 
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and of mighty deeds wrought far back in the dim twilight of 
history. We smile at the quaint superstitions which once 
obtained so firm a hold over the simple minds of our ancestors. 
Even their weather wisdom finds but scant acceptance. We 
have little concern with the things which were of supreme 
impertance to our rural forefathers. And so all that rainbow- 
lore can do to-day is to point us back to a time when life was 
simpler, and men and women lived nearer to the heart of 
Nature. G. L. Pickwortn. 








T is doubly ironical that 
our most perfect garden- 
poet, Andrew Marvell, 
should have written of 
Holland only in a spirit 

0. satire, and that the author 
o such poems as ‘The 
G rden” and ‘The Mower,” 
w ) could best of all have 
de icted the country from the 
ho tulan point of view, 
shuld only have etched it 
in the biting agua fortis of 
invective : 


‘*} olland, that scarce deserves the 
name of land, 
is but the off-scouring of the British 
sand.” 


Siill, even the satirist does 
not overlook what in a 
fenny and marshy country 
of canals and _ water.- 
ways must be a_ necessary 
preliminary to garden 
making, viz., draining and 
embanking, and in a_ few 
trenchant lines he indicates one of the titles to elevation in 
the Low Countries: 


**To make a bank was a great plot of State; 
Invent a shovel, and be magistrate : 
Hence some small dyke-grave unperceived invades 
The power, and grows as ’twere a King of Spades!” 
This eguivoque of Marvell’s reminds me of an epigram attempted 


years ago by one of my friends, and intended as an _inscrip- 
tion for a summer-house erected in his garden by Lord Field, 
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then recently raised to the Peerage, on his retirement from a 


Queen’s Bench judgeship: 
**The Gown succeeds the Sword, the Pen the Gown, 
But each by Garden bays is put to shade: 
And FIELD, the Forum’s laurels flinging down, 
Does homage to the first great Lord of Fields—the Spade.” 


3ut a contemporary of Marvell, the milder-tempered and 
softer-tongued Evelyn, must supply this omission for us; and if 
our guide cannot be Marvell, I know not whom I would prefer 
to Evelyn as a cicerone to point out 
the beauties of a garden, unless it be 
Cowley, and Cowley would certainly 
interlard his talk with Latin—so here’s 
for Evelyn: ** We visited the Haff, or 
Prince’s Court at the Hague, with the 
adjoining gardens, which were full of 
ornament, close walks, statues, marbles, 
grotts, fountains, and artificiall musiq.” 

The grotto is one of the features 
which I am inclined to think in its 
artificial state (as opposed to the 
natural grotto of the gardens of Italy) 
we owe largely to Holland, although 
Palissy’s claims must not be over- 
looked. How many of us, by the way, 
remember that it is to the grotto, with 
its combined associations of the fan- 
tastic, the uncouth, and the terrible, 
we owe the word grotesque, which we 
now almost exclusively apply to the 
comic genre? Milton has been accused 
of borrowing from the Dutch epic-poet, 
Vondel ; perhaps Pope was under direct 
obligations to Holland for his Twicken- 
ham grotto, the passage to which is the 
only surviving garden-relic of the little- 
great man. 

We must turn to the Colloguies 
of tnat Master of the more Humane 
Letters, Erasmus, for our earliest 
word-picture of a Dutch garden—a 
picture almost as definite in line and 
colour as that of Bacon’s Elizabeth 
Garden in his ‘“*Sermones Fideles ” 








A DUTCH FORMAL GARDEN ON A GRAND SCALE, 





—as the 1662 Elzevir Edition styles 
the ‘* Essaies””—thought to be taken 
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THE GREAT FISH-POND AT RYSWICK. 
from his father’s and his own at Gorhambury; and, as_ both 
books are extant in Latin, the curious and classical may 
compare the styles of Latinity as well as of garden design. 
Here are the main points of those of Erasmus, torn from their 
context in the “ Divine Repast.” ‘In form a perfect square, 
and walled, its contents appeal to the pleasure of the higher 
senses, each sweet herb having its own parterre, arranged in 
military squads, each with its standard or inscription (e.g., Mar- 
jolaine has the motto, Touch me not, Pig, the animal, it seems, 
being repelled by the smell). Amid the scented herbs a 
fountain, with a marble channel, divides the garden into haives. 
Three covered alleys or berceaux serve as out-of-door studios, 
dining-rooms, or conversation halls, supported by columns at 
regular intervals of the same imitation marble (‘ A pretty impos- 
ture!’ says Timothy, in the Dialogue). But Nature’s flowers 
must be contrasted with those of Art, painted for comparison 
with or in substitution for real ones during the winter. —One alley 
faces the rising, another the setting sun; a third runs North to 
South. They are paved with tesseree, or mosaic, and the walls are 
painted with trees and birds—e.g., an 








Athenian chough, labelled in Greek: 
Be prudent, I fly not for everyone—and also 
with serpents, basilisks, and vipers, all 
with appropriate mottoes and legends. 
The kitchen or herb garden, given over 
to wife and servant-maid, as one of the 
provinces of their small empire, , is 
spacious and divided into two parts— 
one containing all the edible herbs and 
the other the botanical plants. To the 
left of this is a meadow, devoted to 
pasture and grazing, enclosed by a 
quick-thorn hedge; on the right an 
orchard, in which foreign trees are 
acclimatised. Near the tall Alley is 
an aviary, where the birds are so tame 
that during supper they perch upon 
the table and are fed by hand. At the 
end of the orchard is ‘a Republic,’ or, 
rather, a kingdom, of bees.” 

The first variation of Dutch and 
Flemish gardens from the normal 
styles of the Italian and French noticed 
by Neill and other writers, is the 
absence of walls and hedges, and the 
substitution of canals or broad ditches, 
fuil of water, for fences of all kinds. 
As long ago as 1641 we find John 
Evelyn, whose trained eye never 
missed a variation in foreign garden 
features, remarking on the park at 
Brussels: “*The hedge of water in 
forme of lattice-work, which the 
fontainer caused to ascend out of the 
earth by degrees, exceedingly pleased 
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a palisad hedge, of waters was the whole parter: 
environ’d.” In these maritime and occidental countri: 
there is less constant need of shade and shelter, and gs, 
less interruption of the view. If “landscape” gardenin : 
were an accurate description of the ordinary plannin 
of a garden in the British Isles, France, or Ital; 
“water-scape”’ gardening would be the right term ¢) 
apply to the Dutch branch, for water, often enough , 
“‘colourable imitation” of clay soil, is certainly the ma 
natural feature of a Dutch garden of the old class 
pattern. But it must not be supposed that the Dutchm:; 
spared any pains to bring his garden up to the prop 
artificial level by the ingenuity he devoted to what | 
considered its artistic decoration. Thus we read 
“an artificial cave fantastically paved with the metatars 
bones of sheep” in one garden; in another, a flock « 
sheep carved in stone as if pasturing and reposing on 
grassy lawn, and everywhere fresco paintings on avai 
able walls competed with Nature for the satisfaction 
the eye. 

Samuel Hartlib, in his ‘ Legacy of Husbandry 
(third edition, 1655), complains: ‘“* We have as y 
divers things from beyond seas, which the Garden 
may easily raise at home, though nothing nigh so muc 
as formerly; for in Queen Elizabeth's time we had 
only our Gardener’s ware from Holland, but also Cherri 
from Flanders . . . Hops from the Low-Countrey 
. . «. We want Onions, very many coming to /:nglai 
from Flanders.’ 

Hirschfeld, Professor of Philosophy and Fin 
Arts in the University of Kiel, and author of the classi 
work on the “ Theory of the Garden Art,” writin 
in 1779 of the gardens of Holland, says: “ Dutc 
gardens only present straight lines and a profusio 
of symmetry and regularity entirely in the old .Fren 
taste. It is sometimes pretended that Holland has a taste « 
her own in regard to gardens, but it is not easy to discov 
wherein it differs from that of France; the characteristic of bot 
is symmetry and abundance of ornaments, or, rather, this commo 
characteristic unites them in one. The sole difference that ma 
be noted is that the gardens of Holland are more confined, mot 
covered with trivial ornaments, and more intersected with water: 
either stagnant, or of which the current is imperceptible.” Not 
only, he observes, do they cultivate the taste for muddy and 
sluggish waters, filling the air with unhealthy vapours, but they 
carry it to the East Indies, where the country houses belonging 
to the Dutch Settlement in Batavia are all provided with canals 
like those in Amsterdam. 

Dr. Harris’s “‘ Description of Loo” (4to., London, 1699), the 
garden of William III., laid out by Marot, the royal architect, 
assisted by Marais, under the orders of the Earl of Portland, is 
one of the classics of its subject. Loudon gives an analysis o! 
it, from which it seems that it was the apotheosis of the 
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pyramid treated in verdure. The parterres contained figures in 
lox, with beds of flowers and shrubs of marsh-mallows, all cut 


into pyramids. The trees and shrubs were, for the most part, 


trimmed pyramidically. One is driven to wonder whether 
'logarth, whose art was undoubtedly influenced by Ces magots la 
f the Dutch painters, derived from the Dutch garden his 
»yramid-theory of esthetics, expounded in’ the ‘Analysis of 
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lines of the side palisades, bordered with limes or other shady 
trees; and two long, narrow gravel paths, sandwiching a slim 
slice of lawn, run parallel within the trellis palisades. Fountains 
are not in view. 

We flatter ourselves in this generation, I believe, upon our 
revival of taste in gardens, and, to judge from the mass of 
literature rankly overgrowing the subject, as Warner describes 
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Beauty.” The artificial waterworks also made a great “ splash.” 
Of the numerous basins, one is ornamented with a pineapple 
cut in stone, another with the celestial globe, and a third with 
the terrestrial. Another basin has little stone canals flourishing 
into the royal letters R. W. M. R., surmounted by a crown; 
and close by eighty minute jets divert (sic) the spectators by 
sprinkling them with a shower of rain. Fortunately, at Loo, 
at all events, the water is kept fresh and sweet by a constant 
current from a reservoir on a distant eminence, instead of 
having to be pumped up as at Versailles. A series of six 
fish-ponds flowing one into the other from different levels 
complete the waterscape; but we hope to take a hand at ‘* Loo” 
again in our next 


‘‘Pusley” overrunning his garden, we certainly do take an 
interest in it. And yet how remote from us is the enthusiasm 
of a Loudon, a Felton, or a Neill! What enterprising society 
or publisher has yet commissioned an expert of knowledge, taste, 
and energy to organise a horticultural tour such as was under- 
taken by a deputation of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
proposed by the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, our first Minister 
of Agriculture, .whose features and heroic form, kilted or 
trewsed, Raeburn has made so familiar to us, since our Art 
connoisseurs and picture-dealers have deigned to remember that 
Raeburn, as well as Velasquez, is also among the prophets of 
Art? Well, I suppose when we have been soundly shaken out 
of our lethargy 





article. 

Or, acain, 
look at Noortwych 
(aNortric; f9:); 
formerly Offem, 
in the neighbour- 
hood of Leyden, 
as described and 
pictured in 1712 
(‘Les Délices de 
la Campagne, a 
l’Entour de _ la 
Ville de Leide,” 
Gerard Goris, 
M.D.), surrounded 
by broad canals. 
The garden shown 
in our illustration, 
rectangular at 
sides and semi- 
circular at the 
bottom, is pali- 
saded round with 
trellis-work, that 
of the semi-circle 
lower than the 
rest, but raised 
pon sloping turf 
mbankments, 
vith twelve 
‘ounded apertures 
died with 











by another 
Waterloo, and 
when the Con- 
tinent, after many 
years of closure, 
1s open to us again, 
we shall begin to 
travel in reality, 
with our eyes and 
our minds open, 
and see with the 
outward and 
inward vision the 
things of beauty 
and interest which 
lie so near to us 
and many of which 
are so far from our 
ken. And __fore- 
most amongst 
these, I venture 
to assert, will be 
the gardens in 
Holland, which, 
in the present 
paper, are treated 
rather from the 
historical than the 
picturesque point 
of view, because 
the writer is con- 
vinced that only 











erminal busts 
of the twelve 
-eesars ?) on Stele, 
nd a wide central gate, flanked by two large warlike statues, 
vith two more of equal size at the ends of the curve. Within 
his, water with grassy margins and terraced gravel paths; a 
lamboyant parterre on the approved French pattern de broderie 
introduced by Mollet and copied by Boyceau) is before the 
louse, surrounded by thirty-six needle or spire shaped yews, the 
ingles filled with turf. Two thin, straight canals follow the 
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by the study of the 
past in this matter 
of gardening can 
the conditions of the present be properly understood and 
improved. 

The party embarking upon the tour in question consisted of 
Patrick Neill, secretary of the society, Mr. John Hay, planner 
(or as, I suppose, we should now say, ‘‘landscape gardener’’), 
and Mr. James Macdonald—chief gardener at Dalkeith Park 
and, if I mistake not, the author of a very beautifully illustrated 
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‘*Dictionary of 


The large divisions of the 





Gardening ’”—who set 
off about the middle 
of July, 1817, for a 
three months’ tour 
“to the richest parts 
of Austrian Flanders, 
Brabant, and Holland; 
and afterwards pro- 
ceeded, by Enghien 
and Tournay, towards 
Paris,’’ returning 
homeward through 
Normandy. The pro- 
ject, keing Scotch, 
was, of course, prac- 
tical in its object: ‘to 
take notice of any 
new or uncommon 
varieties of fruits and 
culinary vegetables, 








garden are made by tall 
and thick hedges of beech, 
hornbeam, and oak, 
variously shaped, having 
been tied to frames and 
thus trained, with the aid 
of the shears, to the desired 
form. The smaller divisions 
are made by hedges of yew 
and box, which in thick- 
ness and density resemble 
walls of brick. Grottoes 
and fountains are some of 
the principal ornaments. 
The grottoes are adorned 
with masses of calcareous 
stuff, corals and- shells, 
some of them apparently 
from the East Indies, others 
natives of our own seas. 
The principal grottois large, 
and studded with thousands 














which it might be 
desirable to introduce into Scotland, and to establish a corre- 
spondence with some of the principal amateur cultivators and 
professional nurserymen.” Incidentally, however, it becomes 
esthetic and picturesque, and Mr. Neill sums up by saying: 
“‘It may be very true that we originally derived our horticulture 
from the Flemings and the Hollanders, but it seems equally 
certain we have now in many respects surpassed them.” Here 
is his account of a visit to a then old-fashioned garden : 

** September 4th. This morning we paid a visit to the Zyde-baan, or silk 
manufactory, of M. Scherveldt, beyond the Amsterdam Gate, on the banks 
of the canal by which we yesterday entered Utrecht. According to the best 
information we could procure, Mr. S——’s garden atfords the most charac- 
teristic specimen now remaining in Holland of the old style of gardens, 
which was in so high repute two centuries ago, and which, with some modifi- 
cations, continued in vogue among the Dutch till within the last forty years. 


N the book world one so often finds one’s self in the position 
of the rustic who bought a book labelled ‘* Bacon” in 
anticipation of valuable hints for the sty. The exterior is 
too often no index to the interior, and of this truth ** The 
Gems of the East” is an excellent example. On first handling 

these two handsome volumes, one’s fancy roamed among rubies, 
emeralds, and other gems of purest ray serene, till the title-page 
revealed the fact that they dealt with “sixteen thousand miles 
of research travel among wild and tame tribes of enchanting 
islands.” Aiter adapting one’s self to the change of ideas, 
further investigation showed that the Philippines and adjacent 
islands were the ‘‘ gems” described and explored by Mr. A. 
Henry Savage-Landor, and it was then possible to settle down 
to enjoyment of the work. But long ere the first volume was 
exhausted, the fact was borne in upon the reviewer that the good 
traveller and the good travel-writer are rarely one and the same. 
Mr. Savage-Landor had added another deception—unconscious, 
of course—to his work. There is much discourse on island and 
islander, but ‘‘enchanting islands’? we have not found. It is 
impossible for a man who has traversed 16,000 miles of islands 
—remote, savage, and of rare natural beauty—to be wholly 
uninteresting, and Mr. Savage-Landor brings before us many 
curious facts, many strange adventures. But, alas! his pen 
is a clumsy, amateurish instrument. He has had a great 
chance, and missed it. 

When Herodotus and Sir John Mandeville take us upon 
their travels, we feel we are one of the party. All of terror, 
wonder, and beauty that they saw fills us with fear, awe, and 
admiration, as it filled the writers centuries ago. We laugh 
occasionaily at their wildest flights of fancy, and yet for all that, 
when we read of the Devil’s Head in the Valley Perilous, the 
naiveté of the story does not prevent a vivid picture of the horror 
from forming in our minds—and the thing is real for the moment. 
*« And in mid-place of that vale under a rock is an head and the 
visage of a devil bodily, full horrible and dreadful to see, and it 
showeth not but the head to the shoulders.” Then take the 
simple terror of these words, telling of what happened after 
the travellers had passed the Valley Perilous: ‘And then we 
entered fourteen persons, but at our going .out we were but 
nine. And so we wist never, whether that our fellows were 
lost or else turned again for dread. But we saw them never 
after; and those were two men of Greece and three of Spain.” 

Now Mr. Savage-Landor saw and heard things—and true 
things—just as fearful and wonderful as the fictions of Sir John, 
but, unfortunately, the literary sense is absent from his work. 
He seizes you at the first page in a * hail-fellow-well-met” 


of crystals ard _ shells. 
We were told that its construction was the labour of twelve years. The 
fountains are of various devices, and though old, some of them were still 
capable of being put in action, Frogs and lizards placed at the edgings of 
the walks, and spouting water to the risk of passengers, were not quite so 
agreeable ; and other figures were still in worse taste. 

“There is a long beiceau walk of beech, with numerous windows or 
openings in the leafy side wail, and many statues and busts, chiefly of 
Italian marble, some of them of exquisite workmanship. Several large urns 
and vases certainly do honour to the sculptor. The subjects of the bas- 
relief ornaments are the histories of Saul and David, and of Esther and 
Ahasuerus. We were told that Mr. Hope, of Amsterdam, had offered to 
purchase, at a high price, two of the more recent, cut in Carrara marble (as 
the pedestals bear) by ‘ Jacob Cresant, 1738.’ We observed, hard by, a simple 
monument, erected in memory of one of the family, who had died in the 
flower of youth.” A, FORBES SIEVEKING, 


(To be continued.) 


THE EAST. 


manner, with something of the tone of a “man from Cook’s,” 
and proceeds to whisk you off on a personally-conducted tour 
with cannibal side-shows. ‘*Come on!” he cries, with the 
persistence of the Gryphon; and you follow him, but there is no 
glamour. The ticket- punching, train-catching spirit of the 
twentieth century clings to him wherever he goes. His voice in 
the uttermost parts of Savagedom has a ring of the * penny-a- 
liner,” the telephone, the ‘ civilised’”’ West. 

Books of travel serve two purposes—amusement and instruc- 
tion. Mr. Savage-Landor has aimed for both, and has fallen 
between two stools. To the casual reader the anthropometrical 
details of the various tribes become tiresome; he begins to wish 
that, like Mark Twain’s ‘“‘ weather,” they had been relegated to 
an appendix; while the strictly knowledge-seeking reader will 
not find the volumes sufficiently scientific, and will rebel at the 
padding. ‘Enchanting islands!” the words suggest visions 
of crystal-clear waters, waving palms, flowers, birds, ‘ faéry 
lands forlorn.” But we seek in vain through the pages for a 
passage which by its word-painting conjures up a picture of 
these far-off lazds. Mr. Savage-Landor does not rise above such 
description as this: ‘* The scenery was really superb. An 
immense rock with a beautiful waterfall was an enchanting 
detail of Nature amoag (sic) the astounding work of these quaint 
humans . 5 . 

Now at the present day the world is rapidly becoming one 
city; there is a girdle round the earth; east and west, north and 
south, are all in touch. Every year the spots untrod by man 
become fewer. The intrepid explorer pushes ever forward, and 
the stay-at-home reader is inclined to sigh at the thought that in 
the near future the inaccessible mountain, the unnavigable river, 
the pathless ocean, the impregnable island, of which he learnt in 
his youth, and which imparted so much of mystery, of wonder, 
to the geography book, will be things of the past. The circular 
tour will embrace the whole world. Therefore, it needs a skilful 
and a tactful pen to make us forgive the man who sets foot in 
our wonderland, and drags its features into the harsh light of 
day, making the lands where “the white man’s foot has never 
trod” (how those words thrilled us even in the schoolboy stage!) 
mere tracks of earth and forest, with no “light that never was 
on sea or land” transfiguring them. This Mr. Savage-Landor 
has done. The “enchanting islands’ become in his hands 
mere hunting-grounds for strange and wild tribes—some plea- 
santer than others, some wholesomer than others. The mind 
is a whirl of Igorottes, Calaganes, Bagobos, Sulus, Tagacaolos, 
and a host of other strange peoples; their measurements, 
garments—or lack of garments—diseases, and characteristics. 
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It is only the excellent sketches and photographs of these 
“unknown men in lands beyond the sea” that save the book. 
They are the sugar coating which helps us to swallow the 
narrative pill. 

But, oh! for Stevenson’s style, Stevenson’s humour, 
Stevenson’s nature, to transform these two volumes into a 
veritable fairy tale. Still, it is hardly to be expected that you lef out. 


true explorer will prove a littévateur. For that reason, we had 
rather wander with Stevenson and his donkey in the Cevennes, 
or dream over Vailima letters, or, to take a humbler illustration, 
follow Mr. Lucas through ‘Sussex Highways and’ Byways,” 
than pursue Mr. Savage-Landor among head-hunters and dwarfs, 
through enchanting islands where the enchantment has been 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


OLD PEWTER. 


ERHAPS the most important result of Mr. Massé’s ‘“ What became of it?” I asked, eagerly. ‘Sold it at 
admirable exhibition of pewter at Clifford’s Inn Hall so much a pound; sent it to Bristol to be melted for tinning 
has been to bring together collectors, connoisseurs of fish-hooks.”’ 
the art and metal, hitherto scattered and unknown. During those two years this man had remarked the collector’s 
The com- demand for pewter, 
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Be 





bination of their 
respective specimens, 
the collection and 
interchange of their 
individualinformation, 
gleaned in many cases 
rom personal and 
informal sources, can- 
not fail to effect a 
valuable addition to 
the knowledge of a 
subject hitherto singu- 
arly meagre and con- 
iectural. The beneficial 
affect of such = an 
achievement is 
»bvious. And _ the 
moment was particu- 
larly opportune, 
Coming soon after the 


had grown to under- 
stand the metal from 
its artistic standpoint, 
had repented, and, 
retrospecting to the 
time when he_ had 
vandalised un- 
punished, described to 
me with regret the 
detail of interesting 
pieces—matchless per- 
haps to - day—which 
had impressed him at 
the time as only so 
much metal for the 


melting - pot. — Fish- 


hooks! And we lovers 


of the metal, who had 
fed weekly on Bristol 
fish baited with crested 


publication of ‘* Pewter pewter! That any of 
i“ Plate,” a volume it has been preserved 
4 which made authorita- at all is, in a measure, 
4 tive what before was due to the habit among 
older generations of 














largely problematical, 
and added information, 
technical and _histori- 
cal, generally unknown 
or ignored, the exhibi- 
tion proved not only 
an amplified illustra- 
tion of Mr. Massé’s 
admirable treatise, but 
extended the subject 
tonew and unexpected 
limits. The taste for 
pewter, and _ the 
demand created by 
the growing taste of 


the past few years, has received at last an mpetus which must 
result in the discovery and preservation of what remains of this 
interesting but fast-disappearing metal. 
which Mr. Massé has now set the proper pace, only come a few 
years earlier, much that has been lost or ruthlessly destroyed 


would still be 
happily in 
existence. The 
regret that 
this has not 
been the case 
reminds me of 
the remark of 
a tinsmith in 
my vicinity 
some two 
years ago. “I 
wish I had 
known, | sir,” 
said he, “that 
you were 
interested in 
pewter. Years 
ago I bought 
the whole of 
Lady ’s 
big service, 
two hundred 
and fifty 
pieces, all 
marked with 
the family 
coat-of-arms.” 
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Had this movement, to 
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clinging to what was 
familiar or ancestral. 
As these conservative 
principles disappeared 
in later, more utili- 
tarian, times, the 
present craze has come 
as an arresting influ- 
ence to prevent what 
threatened to be a 
rapid and total extinc- 
tion of the ancient art 
of metal. 

Other causes there 


were also, legitimate in themselves, such as the discovery and 
introduction of earthenware, porcelain, glass, and, later, silver. 
In consequence of these successive changes, the master’s 
pewter was degraded to the servants’ hall, there to impress 
itself, by armorial importance, into use among the domestics. 


Later, when 
the thrill of 
feeding from 
crested vessels 
lost its par- 
ticular spice, 
the labour- 
Sav in ¢ 
mediums of 
earthenware, 
porcelain, and 
vlass, in lower 
grades, recom- 
mended them- 
selves to the 
labour - saving 
confraternity, 
and the pewter 
service was 
relegated as 
an ornament 
to kitchen 
walls, shelves, 
and oaken 
dressers. 
For a_ brief 
period it 
reappeared in 
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the banqueting hall, during the troublous times when family silver 
was seized, sold, or melted to coin support for Royal needs, and 
precious pieces were copied in 
the baser metal to represent 
vanished treasures. These were 
placed on buffet, cupboard, or 
banqueting table to take the 
place of the old silver; and 
they represented, as far as is 
known, the only ornamental 
specimens in the history of 
I¢english pewter. As copies they 
lacked interest and originality, 
and, coming at a time when 
pewter had Jost its place in the 
domestic household, there was 
no reason to expect from them 
a revival or renaissance in the 
time-honoured art. 

From kitchen wali and 
dresser, the garnishes found 
their way in time to the store- 
room. As an ornament, in the 
kitchen, they required special 
attention, special polish, and time 
was needed for lighter cares. 
Out of sight, out of mind, they 
often passed into the hands of 
unscrupulous domestics, who, to 
meet their growing needs, or, 
perhaps, to prevent the dimming 
of their future by further polish— 
baited their masters’ fish with 
crested pewter ! 

Of large services there are comparatively few remaining. 
Whatever the causes of their disappearance, whether the indiffer- 
ence or the needs cf impoverished masters, or the dishonesty of 
pampered servants, it is well to remember that it is not reason- 
able to preserve in quantity what has by the usual development 
of time lost its practical use. And this is particularly the case 
with metals or materials base of quality and undistinguished by 
artistic ornamentation. Sentiment is not able to cope with 
the ruthless march of ‘ civilisation,” and to Art alone is left the 
task of rescuing those individual specimens which represent in 
themselves either works of beauty or of archzological interest. 

A proof of this is to be found in the survival to our own day 
of the greater part of the furniture of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, all contemporaneous with the pewter 
plate of the same periods, which has in bulk now disappeared. 
That these numerous specimens have survived, is due not only 
to the fact of their intrinsic beauty, and to a soundness of work- 
manship which has ensured for them a ripe old age, but toa 
practical utility in the first instance which has maintained for 
them the advantages of uninterrupted use. 

If, therefore, pewter has lost its usefulness, and its only 
remaining mission is for purposes of decoration, I cannot but feel 
that because of its special nature it demands special surroundings. 
Silver, satinwood, porcelain, mahogany—all are effective in 
drawing-room, boudoir, or galleried hall. On the contrary, 
pewter, a metal, modest of origin and use, devoid of pretension 
or ornament, is never so well placed as in the kitchen or dining- 
room of some Elizabethan farm or manor house. There, on 
dresser, cupboard, or oaken dado, relieving the sombreness of 
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rafter and panelled wall, reflecting the warm wood light of ingle- 
nook logs, it seems placidly at home, rescued at last from the 
outer world of modernity and extravagance which has little care 
for the unobtrusive or the humble. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 


FOES OF THE FROG 
a TJ. 
ROFESSOR GADOW relates, in his entertaining work 
on “Amphibia and Reptiles,” how, during the Midd 
Ages, servants were employed in beating the stagnant 
surface of moats and lakes, whereby they migh 
interrupt the frog concerts that otherwise disturbec 
their masters’ rest. Now and again, when the chorus of frog: 
grew obstreperous, the abbot himself would march in state t: 
the margin of the water and threaten the vocalists with bell 
book, and candle unless they desisted from their naughty discord 
Those who travel in the interior of Morocco, where every garde 
of importance has its tank of frogs and water, are sometimes pu 
to many shifts to get rid of their nocturnal tormentors without 
offending their native followers. ‘‘ Djeran,” as the frog is calle 
in that land, is as sacred to the True Believer as its fellow 
disturber of sleep, the cat. Any overt violence against either on: 
or the other might without more ado leave the traveller minu 
a soul to cook his meals or saddle his horse. Even in Europea 
countries, the music of frogs constitutes a serious nuisance in th« 
warm summer evenings. During the manceuvres in Germany 
some officers were bivouacked near a marsh. The night wa 
warm, and, beyond a slight risk of malaria, they might have 
slept peacefully enough had i 
not been for the frogs. As they 
had to camp in the same spot fo 
some nights, they made provisio1 
against further discomtort wit! 
the aid of some dynamit: 
cartridges. With these they blew 
most of the frogs into the air 
Unfortunately they also blew uj} 
some carp, which had for year 
resided in a pond in the middle 
of the swamp, and for this they 
were prosecuted by the 
municipality. 

The question has often been 
asked, Why do frogs croak al! 
night? As a matter of fact, 
they also, in many parts, make 
the same noise during the day, 
at intervals, only with the 
hundred and one other sounds— 
the song of the birds, the lowing 
of cattle, the hum of a myriad 
insect voices—all of which sink 
to silence with the setting of th 
sun, they are not noticed. 

Although the relation 
between any animal’s vocal 
powers and its sense of hearing 
cannot always be reduced toexact 
terms, it may be taken, as a 
general rule, that a creature 
which utters many sounds is also gifted with useful ears. In the 
case of the frog this is beyond doubt, for chemical analysis of its 
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toliths, or earstones, proves that these consist of milky crystals, 
yntaining both magnesia and bicarbonate of lime. They are 
pital conductors of sound, being of uniform density through- 
it; and a French anatomist lately used the X-rays so as to 
udy these earstones in working order in the living frog. 

The natural enemies of the frog, even in districts sparsely 
habited by man, are innumerable. The little animal is 
nfortunate in being not merely defenceless, not merely, by 
ason of its leaping progress, conspicuous, but also to some 
stes excellent eating. Human beings do not devour it with 
uch relish outside of France, and then only a very small 
rtion of the limbs is eaten, the rest being rejected. As a 
itter of fact, the use of frogs as an article of food is not 

unknown in this country as is commonly imagined. Many 
ks will find it difficult to believe that as near London as 
shford, Middlesex, the village lads commonly eat baby frogs, 
moving the stomach, and toasting what is left with a dab of 
tter. This curious fact was first brought to my notice some time 
o, but not until recently have I received confirmation ofit. Not 
at it proves very much, as village lads will, as a rule, eat anything. 

The enemies with which the frog has mostly to struggle for 
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frogs. When, after a drought, the water falls below its level in 
flood-time, the higher water-mark is indicated by an almost 
complete ring of murdered frogs. Each one is minus its head 
and front legs, and the neatness with which these belongings are 
removed points to amputation by some animal which habitually 
feeds in this manner. Our French friends eat the thighs; these 
epicures of Laleham are less dainty. Many suggestions have 
been made in the locality to account for this remarkable frog 
mortality, revealed at stated periods by the abaormal subsidence 
of the waters. The pike have been regarded as the guilty 
parties, while even the lapwings, which habitually wheel and 
scream around the ponds during the season in which they are 
in the vicinity, have also been charged with the offence. What 
seems a more likely culprit than either is the common rat, an 
animal as abundant there as in most places, and eminently likely 
to treat its victims in the manner indicated. 

In addition to these natural enemies, the unhappy frog 
seems now and again, probably by reason of its frenzied efforts 
at escape when disturbed in the grass, to attract appetites that 
should not by right be a source of alarm. I have somewhere 
in my possession a most interesting letter from one who was in 
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its existence are, apart from man, herons, rats, snakes, pike, and 
some others less persistent in their persecution. Man can hardly 
be reckoned a determined foe of the frog, except in special 
crcumstances. Thus, anglers, who resent competition in their 
eserves, are here and there convinced that the frog should be 
inished. A French fisherman recently published in the Paris 
jorting journals an account of frogs chasing alevin trout in the 
allows, urging his brother sportsmen to exterminate this 
/mmon enemy wherever occasion offered. Yet even the frog’s 
)petite for fish may be turned to account. In Loch Awe, for 
‘ample, it has long been recognised that the tadpole of the 
mmon frog is a greedy consumer of both the spawn and young 
the hated pike, and I believe that the secretary of the local 
sociation already looks upon the frogs as welcome unpaid 
lies, 

Now and then frogs die in numbers under circumstances so 
ysterious that explanation is almost impossible. A lady sends 
e particulars of such a case, which she has observed on the 
inks of the Laleham Ponds, deep old gravel-pits in the neigh- 
urhood of Staines and Sunbury, well stocked with pike and 
jerch, and including in their varied fauna a large contingent of 
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his time herd-boy in Aberdeenshire. He gives a curious account 
of a‘ shargar,” or dwarf-heifer, which developed so extraordinary 
a taste for frogs that she never failed to give chase when one 
jumped up in her path, and any that she caught she ate alive. 
The reptile-house at the Zoological Gardens always contains 
an admirable series of frogs, kept for the most part in the corridor 
within the entrance. Those, however, which need the higher 
temperature are lodged in the main hall, and none will be found 
more amusing, when on view, than the purely aquatic smooth- 
clawed species. These little frogs feed so greedily on chopped 
meat that they will stuff it within their mouth with both hands 
until they float helpless at the surface. Not long ago, someone 
who was either a fool or a knave took advantage of a rare 
absence of the keeper to drop some poison or other into the open 
tank, killing all the smooth-clawed frogs within the hour. It is 
difficult to conceive a state of mental depravity that could dictate 
so dastardly a trick. Success having attended the outrage, a 
perforated lid was hencelorth affixed to the tank. It isa pity 
that this was not done sooner; but the Zoological Gardens are 
about the last place where one would look tor such devilish 
performances. F. G. AFLao. 
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ITCHLEY HOUSE stands on the borders of Spelsbury 

parish, Oxfordshire, midway between Blenheim 

Palace and Heythrop House. It is about the centre 

of what was in 1300 Whichwood Forest, now shrunk 

into the comparatively small district on the south of 

Cornbury. The luxuriant growth of wild flowers and the stems 
of some fine old oaks and beeches still bear evidence to its woody 
past. The house, built, as the dates on the leaden water-pipes 
show, in 1722, replaces an older one situated about a quarter of 
a mile to the west, but of which no traces now remain, the stone, 
timber, etc., having been used up in the construction of the 
present building. Evelyn, who was here in 1664, speaks of the 
old house as ‘a low ancient timber house, with a pretty bowling 
green,’ which is now the flower garden. The old house was 
purchased in 1580 by Sir Henry Lee, and in 1592 was smartened 
up on the occasion of a three days’ visit by Elizabeth to her 
faithful soldier and courtier. At his death it passed to his cousin, 
the first of five baronets of the same name. The old house and 
some of its pictures and treasures were described by the antiquary, 
Thomas Hearne, in his diary under the year 1718, when he visited 
it and saw many things which have since disappeared, such as 
the bed in which the Great Eliza slept, the chair made by 
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Lady Litchfield for her royal father to sleep in while she tickled | is 
head, and quantities of old armour, Sir Henry Lee, K.G., havi g 
been Keeper of the Armouries to Elizabeth and James I. Toe 
last baronet was, shortly before his marriage to the natu: i 
daughter of Charles II., Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, created Earl of 
Litchfield, and his grandson George, third earl, left the Ditch] y 
estate to his elder sister’s.son Charles, later twelfth Viscou it 
Dillon. The second earl evidently thought the house not suit d 
to his position or taste, and engaged Gibbs to design the prese it 
building, one of his most successful works. It consists of a 
main building with a front of 138ft., and two wings for tue 
offices, having a total front of 341ft. As with houses of its date, 
it was complete with brewhouse, dairy, and all the necessaiy 
offices for a residence with no town near at hand. 

The exterior is comparatively plain, though stately, but tie 
interior has the ornamentation and light elegance of Gibbs’s sty e. 
The first floor is not sacrificed in the matter of height to tlie 
ground floor, as is so often the case, but all the rooms are lar e 
and lofty. The chimney-pieces by Sir William Cheere, a pupi. 
of Scheemakers, are beautifully carved, and in keeping with the 
other enrichments of the rooms. 

The house is entered by the hall on the south side, 
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which, 31ft. by 
35ft., reaches to a 
height of some 
3o0ft., thus cutting 
into the first or 
bedroom floor. 
The ceiling of the 
hall containsa 
large oval picture 
on canvas repre- 
senting an assem- 
bly of the gods and 


goddesses. This, 
like two large 


canvas panels on 
the north wall, was 
executed by the 
many-sided Kent. 
Above the chim- 
ney-piece,the work 
of Stanton and 
Horsennaile, is the 
portrait, by Aik- 
man, of the second 
Lord Litchfield, 
the builder. On 
pediments on the 
north, west, and 
east sides are pairs 


of figures repre- Copyrieht THE WEST END 
senting Geometry, 

Sculpture, Geography, Astronomy, Poetry, and Music; 
and on brackets are the busts of writers and _ poets, 


including Homer, Cicero, Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden. 
Above these are casts from bas-reliefs in the Florence Museum. 
A further enrichment consists of lanterns hanging by chains from 
lions’ faces. Passing through to the north side of the house, we 
enter the saloon, now a billiard-room, the walls and ceiling of which 
are enriched by stucco designs, the work of the artists Vessali and 
Serena, who have similarly ornamented many other houses of the 
date of Ditchley. The ceiling shows Flora dropping dew on the 
earth. Inaniche on the west side is a statue of Antinous, and in the 
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four corners of the 
room are busts of 
Henry Augustus 
Viscount Dillon, a 
marble statue of 
Arthur Viscount 
Diilon as a child, 
by Bartolini of 
Florence, an iron 
model of the 
Farnese Hercules, 
and amarble figure 
of Hygeia trom 
the Meade Collec- 
tion. On the walls 
are six red deer 
antlers, and 
beneath each a 
small contempo- 
rary brass tablet, 
noting that the 
horns are those 
of red deer killed 
by James I. and 
his son Prince 
Henry when hunt- 
ing in the neigh- 
bourhood in 1608 
and 1610. One 
example may serve 
to show the-style 
of inscription, which in each case gives the date, the point of 
starting, and the place of the kill: 
“1610 August 25 Saturday 
From Foxehole Driver, Wnat Could I Doe being lame I Fell 
Before the King and Prince, neere Rozamond Her Welle ” 

James and his son were frequent visitors to the old Sir Henry 
Lee, who from 1574 had been ranger of Woodstock Park, now 
Blenheim Park. 

In the library, on the righi, are three portraits by Sir P. Lely 
of the fourth baronet and his wife, and also of his mother, who 
by a second marriage became the mother of the poet Rochester, 
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who was born here, educated at Burford, and died in the High 
Lodge, Woodstock Park. He, with his father and mother, lies 
buried in Spelsbury Church, but without a memorial of any 
sort. In this room also isa copy, perhaps by Stone, of Charles I., 
ith his infant son at his knee, the dexter half of the Vandyck 
t Windsor. Two portraits of Oxfordshire baronets, Pope 
nd Penystone, who were successive husbands of the same 
dy, have, by some wag of their day, been sewn together in 
1e frame. 

In the green drawing-room, on the left of the saloon, is a 
rge cabinet of Dresden, Vienna, and Chelsea china, collected 
‘ Ellen Viscountess Dillon, whose portrait and numerous copies 
well-known paintings, as also an original composition of ‘‘ The 
iree Fates,” all by her hand, adorn the walls. The chimney- 
ece, a fine specimen of Sir W. Cheere’s work, is surmounted 
‘a landscape ‘“ by an Italian 
nd.” 

Returning to the hall, the 

t: pestry-room, on the left hand, 
c ntains two large, well-pre- 
s rved pieces of Auwercx’s 
t pestry. The larger one 
r presents Venus visiting the 
Forge of Vulcan and_ the 
C 
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clops; the second piece is 

view of the seacoast, with 
tle stern of a large ship, which 
is being repaired, while tritons 
aid nymphs approach. Over 
the chimney-piece, by Sir W. 
Cneere, is a large picture, by 
S.c Peter Lely, of James Il. 
waen Duke of York, with his 
first wife, Anne Hyde, and the 
two Princesses, afterwards 
Queens Mary and Anne. The 
walls of this room, originally 
intended for a music-room, are 
adorned with fine specimens of 
Chippendale carving, and be- 
tween the windows is a hand- 
some scagliola table, made in 
1726 for the buiider of the 
house, whose arms it bears. 
It is an interesting specimen 
of this work, which can be 
exactly dated. 

Next we come to the 
velvet drawing-room, formerly 
a bedroom. The walls are 
hung with Genoese cut velvet, 
with a design in crimson velvet 
on a yellow satin ground of an 
European rendering of the 
goddess Siva the Destroyer. 
The velvet was brought over 
in 1738, and the pattern for the 
loom is said to have been 
destroyed. Over the chimney- 
piece is a composition by 
Panini of Italian ruins. In 
this room also are two rich 
cabinets: a Florentine one of 
ebony and plaques of precious 
stones, from Bath House, 
London; the other of ebony 
and pietra-dura, bequeathed 
in 1696 by the Countess of 
Rochester. In this room is a 
travelling-box of Charles I. 
vhen Prince, with richly-gilt 
nountings, and now containing 
tters from Charles Il. and 
James II. to their daughter and 
ece, Lady Litchfield. 
Coming again to the hall, the breakfast-room on the right 
and contains several historical and family portraits. Of these, 

e more interesting are Katherine of Braganza, by Stoop, in the 
l’ortuguese dress in which she landed in 1662; opposite to her 
the Duchess of Cleveland, her rival in Charles’s Court, but, in 
is picture, an elderly pretty woman, by Kneller; beneath her 
her daughter, the Countess of Litchfield, a pendant to her 
!usband, one of the most devoted of James II.’s friends; in the 
2ntre of the wall is Holbein’s Archbishop Wareham, the last 
}toman Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury. This, the finest, 
trobably, of the three pictures—viz., at Canterbury, and the 
ouvre, and here—has a close rival in exceilence on its left hand 
1 a signed and dated portrait, by Antonio Mor, of Sir Henry 
ee in 1568. This last for many years was supposed to be Sir 
‘rancis Drake; but, as that warrior was but nine years old at 
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the date on the panel, national must yield to family interest. 
Over the fireplace is the portrait of Sir Henry Lee, with his 
Cheshire mastiff Bevis, ‘‘ more faithful than favoured.” Beneath 
this hangs a French rendering of the beautiful Barbara Duchess 
of Cleveland, by Gascar; and yet again, between the windows, 
Sir Peter Lely shows the King’s favourite as a Madonna, with 
her little Duke of Grafton on her knee. Mrs. Beale saw this 
picture at Whitehall in 1677, as the notes to Walpole tell us. 
Pope, Earl of Downe, son of the founder of Trinity College, 
Oxford, with his wife, Lucy; Lady Barbara Browne, wife of 
Pope’s Sir Plume (a good specimen of Dahl’s brush); and a large 
landscape by Wootton, 1744, with two Earls of Litchfield in 
the Beaufort Hunt dress, and others, help to cover the walls of 
this room. 

The next room is the dining-room, 36ft. by 21ft., in which are 
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full-lengths of several notabilities of Tudor times—Henry VIII., 
in his usual standing attitude; Elizabeth, standing ona map of 
England, with Oxford between her feet, and commemorating ner 
visit in 1592; Sir Christopher Hatton, by Ketel; Sir Henry 
Lee and the Earl of Essex, both in Garter Robes; Captain 
Thomas Lee, as captain-general of the native Irish troops, bare- 
legged and armed; also three-quarter lengths of Philip II., by 
Mor: and four of Sir Henry Lee’s brothers, all in black. 

The white drawing-room, overlooking the garden, contains 
four full-lengths, Charles II., and Barbara Duchess of Cleveland, 
by Lely; and two of their children, Lady Litchfield and the 
Duke of Grafton, by Kneller. This room, which is very ornate, 
has a ceiling of the Adam style, the original having fallen about 
1749. The pictures are let into the walls, and that of the Duchess 
of Cleveland is a remarkably beautiful piece of Lely’s work. 
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On the stairs 
are several inter- 
esting _ portraits, 
including full- 
lengths of George, 
second Earl of 
Litchfield, and his 
Countess, in 
coronation robes, 
by Vanderbank 
and_ Richardson ; 
three seventeenth 
century ladies— 
Miss  Vavasour, 
Lady Morton, and 
Elinor Wortley, 
successively Lady 
Lee, Countess of 
Sussex, of War- 
wick, and lastly 
of Manchester ; 
also Sir Charles 
Rich and Lady 
Tanfield, the niece 
of Sir H. Lee, 
KAG.O:, grand- 
mother of Lucius 
Cary, whose home 
at Great Tew is 
not far off. There Copyright THE GARDEN 
are also specimens 
of Hoppner’s brush, including a fine full-length of Arthur Dillon, 
Archbishop of Narbonne and uncle of Charles XII., and 
Viscount Dillon. Two portraits of Charles I. and his brother 
Prince Henry, both as boys, the former in Garter Robes, the 
latter in those of the Order of the Bath, are interesting, as is 
also one of the ill-fated Admiral Byng. ,Sir Henry Lee had a 
licence to impark in 1605 some 1,000 acres, 360 of which form 
the present deer park, and another portion contains the pleasure 
ground and ornamental water, with a classic temple, and several 
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fine trees, among 
which two cedars 
with stems of 18ft. 
and 17ft. girth are 
noticeable. 

The house, 
with a south-east 
aspect, although 
standing some 
518ft. above sea 
level, is screened 
by the lofty trees 
of the park and 
pleasure ground 
from the view of 
travellers along 
the once busy 
coaching road 
from London to 
Birmingham. 


IN THE 
GARDEN 


TOO MUCH VIRGINIAN 

CREEPER, 
E were 
looking 
“COUNTRY LIFE." through 
the pages of a con- 
temporary lately, and read there a note lamenting the over-planting of 
Virginian Creeper, or Ampelopsis. We quite agree with this, in spite of the 
rich beauty of the leaf-colouring in autumn. The remarks were as follows : 
Now is the time when the Ampelopsis is in its fullest beauty. Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, or, to take its modern and correct name, Vitis inconstans, is one of 
the most useful of all hardy climbers, and the colours it is exhibiting now 
almost defy the pen of a scribe or the brush of an artist to depict. ,In the 
quaint old country town near which I live the Ampelopsis has been largely 
planted of late years, and is rapidly covering not only each house that owns 
it, but is spreading across the neighbouring ones, with no apparent objection 
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from the tenants. No one will question that it is a thing of beauty, but I 
am now beginning to ask myself if it cannot be overdone—if one cannot have 
too much of this good thing. There is no doubt that in the town I write of 
it is rapidly smothering the architectural beauties of some of the old houses ; 
but then, perhaps, at the same time it is hiding modern architectural defects. 
Were I taking a brand-new house, red brick or stucco, no doubt I should 
start by planting this creeper all round it, but—and here comes my word of 
advice or suggestion—why not plant at the same time, and between the 
Ampelopsis, some of the less rapidly growing but han Isome flowering things, 
so that here and there, as they become established, an Ampelopsis may be 
weeded out, and thus a foliage plant make room for a flowering one? Why, 
for instance, neglect the beautiful hardy Clematises, of which Messrs. Jackman 
have raised so many varieties? Why not find a place here and there for a 
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Wistaria, for one of the Passion-flowers, the new Polygonum baldschuanicum, 
and for many another flowering creeper, not least among which should rank 
Magnolia conspicua, that king of all wall shrubs. By dint of a careful 
selection of subjects, of which the foregoing are only haphazard instances, 
one may avoid the monotony which is produced from the too free use of even 
a beautiful thing.” 

AZALEA AMCENA, 

This is said to be a form of Azalea indica, but it differs ¢ from that 
plant. It is small and spreading, rarely reaching 3ft. in height, and is of slow 
growth. It is rather tender, and therefore requires a place sheltered from cold, 
cutting winds. The branches are thin and brown, very much divided, and 
have a tendency to spread laterally instead of going upwards. The leaves 
are about din. long, and glabrous and shining on both surfaces. The flowers 
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are in pairs, occasionally in threes, the calyx being nearly as large as the 
corolla, and of the same colour, a bright magenta, which makes it a plant 
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that must be grown by itself, or associated with white. It should never be 
planted near Azalea mollis, particularly, as the colours clash terribly, spoiling 
the effect of both. It is seen to the best advantage when planted with Ledum 
palustre, which flowers at the same time. This is perfectly hardy, being a 
native of the mountainous parts of the Northern Temperate Zone, and extend- 
ing into the Arctic Region. It makes a spreading bush, attaining a height of 
about 3ft. with age, and the leaves are about rin. long. The pure white 
flowers are in small, erect panicles on every shoot, and, though individually 
small, are very effective in the mass. Both of these plants flower about the 
middle of May, and make a distinct patch of colour when planted together. 
They can be easily grown in a soil suitable for Rhododendrons, and make the 
best plants when propagated by layering, though they will also root from 
cuttings. 
THE CorraGE FRUIT GARDEN, 

At this planting season one’s thoughts are centred upon various work to 
be done in the garden during the winter, and we are aware that many readers 
of this paper are interested in the cottages upon their estates. The following 
letter of a well-known fruit-grower occurs to us when thinking of the ways 
in which the cottage garden may be made more profitable, and, at the same 
time, more beautiful. The writer says: ‘* What a transformation might be 
effected in the surroundings and the increased comforts of our cottage homes 
by the education of the people in the elementary lessons of hardy fruit- 
growing! Would that each country cottage had attached to it, or within a 
convenient distance of it, half an acre of land, half planted as an orchard with 
standard trees of the most approved varieties of Apples, Plums, and Pears, in 
rows 20ft. apart, and the same distance between each two trees. Between the 
rows could be planted bushes of Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, as 
well as Potatoes and cther vegetables, reserving a quarter of an acre next to 
the house for bushes or pyramid trees of the best Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, and Strawberries. The vacant wall spaces of all buildings could be 
covered with choicer fruits, such as Peaches, Nectarines,- Apricots, as well as 
Pears and Plums. Once such a garden and orchard were planted, in two 
years many of the trees would be in a condition to yield some fruit, with the 
pleasant prospect of a sure and steady increase in value afterwards each year 
from ten to twenty years to come. It should be remembered that, once fruit 
trees are planted, they are small expense afterwards. Half their sustenance 
is derived from the air, rain, and sunshine. This is no fancy picture, but one 
that has been in existence in France for generations. The fruit industry has 
in return given to that nation a race of industrious, contented, and well-to-do 
peasants. Naturally, it will be asked, how is this to be brought about? I reply, 
by the same agency, more or less, that has fostered a love for flowers in our 
rural population. I mean the owners of the land, employers of labour, the 
clergy, and schoolmaster working in sympathy with their humbler neighbou 
the workman. It would be easy to form a fruit committee, constituted as 
above, in every village or district of every county, with the object of finding 
out ways and means of bringing this about. The initial cost in fencing an¢ 
planting the land would be probably the greatest difficulty, but this woul 
right itself in after years by the additional value of the land, in whic! 
both owner and tenant should participate.” Sowing fruit trees agains 
cottage walls is not only profitable, but the cottages gain in beauty also 
A bare wall is never attractive. 
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RANDOM NOTEs. 

Tulcrous Devonias by Skrubbcry Margin.—We get into set ways of 
using plants, and anything out of the common is worthy of note when the 
effect is desirabie. We noticed lately an uncommon planting of Tuberous 
Begonias of crimson colourings. The spot chosen was a rather narrow border, 
with the Megasea at the margin, and, behind, a single massing of the Begonia, 
the leaves of which mingled with those of the Megasea in the happiest way. 
It was just one of those bits of thoughtful planting that are worthy of 
imitation. 

Lobelia Coba’t Blue. —This is the biuest of the dwarf Lobelias, the flowers 
of an intense and agreeable colour, which shows up well when the plants are 
crouped, We are so accustomed to see the Lobelia in lines and ribbons in 
cardens that its use as a plant for massing is almost unknown. But that blue 
colour is much to be desired, and when the plant is clustered, even on the rock 
sarden, it gives a cheerful and uncommon note of colour during autumn. In 
one of the most beautiful gardens in England for colour the Lobelia was 
planted in this way, and at a distance one wondered what the flower 
could be, so blue and sunny that it was quite a consvicuous feature. 
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Rose Mme. Antoine Mari.—A correspondent writes: ‘*I think I should 
include this lovely Rose in the best twelve bedding varieties. The vigcur, 
bold, erect habit, and the exquisite buds and blossoms so wel! displayed, 
attract one’s notice even in a large coilection. It may be thought that the 
heavy rosy pink shading of the buds, and on the outer petals of the expanded 
flowers, somewhat detracts from its beauty, but I rather think it gives an 
additional charm. N> variety yields more beautiful buds than Mme. Antoine 
Mari, and even the open flowers are recularly shaped, but are not quite full 
enough to maintain the form to the finish. As a garden Rose, it is almost 
equal to G. Nabonnand, and I vredict a growing popularity for this variety.” 

Clematis grata,—Th's beautiful and uncommon Clematis was recently 
shown at a meeting of the Koyal Horticultural Society, and received an award 
of merit, which is never bestowed upon a plant unless it is of some garden 
value. The group of it was of extreme delicacy and beauty. Trails of 
small, pale mauve flowers hung from slender stems, and it must be remembered 
that this floral beauty occurs in mid-September, when the garden is in need 
of beautiful flowerins climbers. A few sprays in a vase or bowl area 
welcome decoration indoors. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVOXSHIRE’S DEXTERS. 


OR the last year or two a conspicuous feature in the 
leading agricultural shows has been the success 
achieved by the Duchess of 
Devonshire with her Dexter 
cattle. It is all the. more 

remarkable because it is only three 
years since the herd was established, 
and it speaks of uncommon care and 
judgment having been exercised in the 
purchase of animals for the foundation. 
They were, we believe, mostly obtained 
from Ireland. During the very short 
time it has been in existence the herd 
has won no fewer than eleven champion- 
ships, forty-eight first, thirty -four 
second, and eleven third prizes, and 
the consequence is that a great demand 
has arisen abroad for cattle from it. 
Many have been sent, in particular, to 
New Zealand and Sicily. There can 
be no doubt that the Dexters are a 
beautiful breed for anyone to make. a 
hobby of. Their origin is doubtful, 
though the alliance between them and 
the Kerry seems to be proclaimed by 
their appearance, and no objection can 
be made to including the two in the 
sameherd-book. The Kerry is a wonder- 
ful littie cow. Originally it was a 
peasant’s animal, and, as has happened 
in many other parts of the country, 
under hard fare developed great milking 
capacity. It is always worth remember- 
ing that the cows most noted for filling 
the pail have been originally kept for 
milking purposes by cottagers. This 
is true of the Channel Island cows, 
which in the earlier stages of their 
existence were tethered and very 
sparely fed. It is equally true of the 
Ayrshire cattle in Scotland, where the 
labouring people used to subsist far 
more on cheese than they do at the 
present time, and their habit of 
making it caused them to prize the 
animals which gave a milk suitable 
for cheese-making in Ayrshire. The 
exact connection between the Dexter 
and the Kerry has never been definitely 
proved. « There is a legend, though 
probably it is founded on a myth, that 
these cattle were originally landed in 
Ireland after a shipwreck; but, as we 
have had occasion to point out before, 
if a tithe of the stories told about the 
Spanish Armada were true, it would 
mean that the ships of the Don were as 
heavily laden with livestock as Noah’s 
Ark would have been. It is more 
probable that the Kerry was the inai- 
genous breed of Ireland, and is closely 
allied to the small, dark-coloured ox of ancient Britain. Mr. 
Pringle, who is a very good authority, held that the Kerry Dexter 
was the result of a cross introduced about the beginning of last 
century by Mr. Dexter, whom some writers call Captain Dexter, 
the agent of Viscount Hawarden. It is very possible that he 
simply took a cross of the Kerry and developed it until he made 
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a breed. The difference between the Dexter and the Kerry is 
that the former, in shape, more nearly approaches what we should 
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expect in a miniature shorthorn. It is rounder and plumper 
than the Kerry, with shorter legs, heavy head, and horns inclined 
to be long and straight. Lord Ashburton has pointed out that 
the horns in the bulls vary very much, so that it is hard to find 
two whose horns resemble each other in make or shape, though 
the cows are much more uniform. Lord Ashburton’s description 
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of the Dexter is as follows: ‘¢In appear- 
ance a good Dexter should be long, and 
low on the leg, level along the back, with 
no inclination to ‘humpiness’ in the 
region of the tail; it should have a 
smallish head, well set on a pair of deep 
shoulders. In the cow the bag should 
be large and full, the teats well apart.” 
From a study of the photographs which 
we are able to reproduce it will be seen 
that these characteristics are very well 
preserved in the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
herd. Great pains have been taken to 
maintain the original hardiness of. the 
breed. The cattle are kept in the 
roughest condition, the young stock being 
reared in large enclosures on the top of 
the South Downs, 5o00ft. above the sea, 
where they have to find their own living, 
except in the hardest part of the winter, 
when they receive a little hay. The show 
herd is kept at Compton Place, and the 
animals for purely commercial purposes 
are at the Home Farm, which is about 
609 acres in extent. About half is arable 
and half pasture. On the highest part of 
the land the fields are very large, and the 
cows with their calves have plenty of 
space in which to roam. In the lower 


part of the estate is abundance of rich pasture, and there the 
They run in the park, and, as may be 


milch cows are kept. 
seen from one of our 
photographs, can be 
studied by the golfers 
on the famous _ links. 
The camera has, 
perhaps’ by chance, 
taken some exponents 
of the game doing a 
round while the cow 
was having her portrait 
taken. Undoubtedly 
the practice of keeping 
them out of doors as 
much as possible has 
a great deal to do with 
the success of the herd. 
Far more animals are 
ruined through  over- 
pampering than — by 
hard living. Even in 
the case of a more 
delicate breed, like the 
Jerseys, an out-of-door 
life is the one that 
brings the best results, , 
and with the sturdy 
Dexter it is still more 
necessary. At the same 
time, when they are indoors, the 
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Duchess 
Dexters are thoroughly well cared for, the sheds being very 
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little use to play with. 
generally, and so many more competitors have come into the 
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large and having a full allowance of air to each animal, whil 
instead of trusting to candles or stable lanterns, gas is la 


on, which in itself is 

very great advantag 

since, during the winte:. 
many  undesirabi 

things may pass wm 

noticed in an imperfe 

light which can | 

discovered and removed 
under a better system 
of illumination. = At 
Compton Place,too, there 
is a devout belief in the 
virtues of cleanliness. 
Hot and coid water 
are laid on to the cow- 
sheds, and the most 
scrupulous cleanliness 
is maintained. It will 
be seen, then, that 
the business of rearing 
Dexters and preparing 
them for the show-yard 
has been’ gone_ into 
with the very greatest 
thoroughness at. Comp- 
ton Place; and, indeed, 
this is a pursuit which in 
these days it is of very 
The arc of exhibition is practised so 
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field, that, unless every point is studied, 
it is not reasonable to expect success. 
Ten years ago things were conducted in a 
much easier and less careful manner, and 
at that time animals took prizes that 
would be marched out of the ring at 
once now. Of course, as a show breed 
the Kerry Dexter is not yet old, as 1! 
was in November, 1891, that a numbei 
of breeders, who met at Killarney, too 
the first steps towards forming a 
association, and in December of th 
same year a meeting of the Englis 
breeders at the Smithfield Club Sho 
resulted in the establishment of th 
Kerry Dexter Cattle Society. That wa 
under the presidency of Mr. Adeane 

Babraham Hall, who for long held 

leading place among the patrons of tl! 
breed. It was not, indeed, till one 


his tenants took to showing that he ga\ > 


it up. No doubt, however, there is 
considerable future in store for the Dext 
cattle. Like many other breeds. a gre 
use for them is that of crossing, and 
these days, when the huge joints 
much in favour with our forefathers ha’ 


rather gone out of fashion, and peop : 


want them of manageable size, the Dext 
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cross will often give exactly what is 
required. Indeed, it is to be noted how 
very often at the Smithfield Show a com- 
paratively small animal, bred by crossing 
the Dexter with the Aberdeen - Angus, 
comes to the front. A glance at our 
photographs will show how well fitted 
these animals are for that purpose. 

The animals nearly all belong to the 
foundation stock of the herd, and conse- 
quently the pedigrees are not exactly 
known, although all of them are entered 
by inspection in the Herd Book. They 
are the parents of animals which, no 
doubt, will cut a figure in the show- 


yard, even as they themselves have 
done. Compton Darby has to his credit 
a first prize in the Oxfordshire Show, 


and a first and reserve for championship 
at the Bath and West of England. He 
carried off seconds respectively at the Royal 
Counties and the Royal, while he was 
first and champion at Brighton, and first 
at Derby, these honours all having been 


won in the present year. Compton 
Dorcas began by winning a first at 


Dublin in 1902. She was third at the 
Royal Counties in the same year. In 
1903 she was first and_ reserve for 
champion at the Bath and West 
Oxfordshire, and second at Derby. 
at Belfast in 

1900, and the : 
same in Igol. f& 


beat . 
In 1902 she  Seammmmeitiies 
was first at (eget: 
the Bath and (Bg@geaie. 
West of ; i 


Ene la nid, 
second at 
the Royal 
Counties, and 
third at the 
Royal. In 
1903 she was 
fiereseG, Sant 
Oxfordshire, 
frst amd 
reserve for 
champion at 
the Royal 
Counties, 
second at the 
Royal, first at 
Derby. In 
the present 
year she was 
first and 
champion at 
the Royal Ccunties, first ana 
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Dumpling 


in the heifer class 
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was first at three shows in 


1902, namely, the Bath and West of Lengland, the Roval, 





y reserve for champion at the 
Royal, first and reserve for champion at Brighton. 
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and the Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
In 1903 she 
was third at 
the Bath and 
West of 
Eneland, 
second at 
the Royal 
Counties, and 
first at Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
co mp ton 
Daphne has 
made her 
score. during 
the present 
year, when 
she was {first 
and champion 
at the Bath 
and West of 
England, 
third at the 
Royal, first at 
Tunbridge 
Wells, and 
first at Derby. 
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These prize records would in themselves show, even if 
nothing else did, with what sagacity the foundation of the 
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Compton Place herd of Dexters has been 
laid. It is a matter for which breeders of 
all sorts should be thankful, since the 
tendency of recent years has been to confine 
attention to a very few descriptions of 
cattle, to the neglect of others. At the last 
Dairy Show we drew attention tothe fact that 
Jerseys and shorthorns completely out- 
numbered all the rest, and it will be generally 
conceded that this is by no means a desirable 
state of things. Variety in the breeds of 
cattle is very essential, as with the loss 
of every separate breed there is a pro- 
nounced decrease in the opportunity for 
crossing—a purpose for which the Dexter 
is especially suited. As we have pointed out, 
it is very likely to come more into favour 
than ever, as an animal used to be for cross- 
ing for the purposes of the butcher. The 
Dexter, in point of fact, is one of the very few 
of the smaller breeds of cattle that have been 
built for the production of beef, and the 
demand for small jointscontinually increases; 
so that a butcher’s beast that is almost ideal 
may be obtained from crossing the Dexter 
with a beef breed of unquestioned excellence, 
such as the Aberdeen-Angus. Its hardy 
nature and the ease with which it can be 
kept are also strong points in its favour. 
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CAN ANIMALS REASON? 


NE might almost say that what Lord Avebury does not 
know about ants is hardly worth knowing. (Many 
years ago his fame in this regard had spread to the 
East, where the Indian Mirror of Calcutta gravely 
discussed the evidence of intelligence which Sir 

John Lubbock had discovered in the conduct of “one of his 
large black aunts.”) But, in spite of his knowledge, Lord 
Avebury goes a good deal too far in his recent pronouncement 
regarding ants, that “it is difficult altogether to deny to them the 
gift of reason,” and that ‘their mental powers differ from those 
of men not so much in kind as in degree.” 

Ants are small things; but, if they really possess reason of 
the same kind as that of man, we should have to remodel so 
many of our preconceived ideas as to our own relation to the 
universe, that it is worth while to enquire how far Lord Avebury’s 
facts support his conclusion. The latter is expressed in a review 
of a new work on “Ants and their Ways,” by Dr. August 
Forel, who enjoys a European reputation as a master of this 
subject, and his conclusion is practically the same as that of 
Lord Avebury. Yet the conclusion is not only unwarranted by 
facts, but also incompatible with them. 

To take an instance. One of Lord Avebury’s strongest 
cases is that of a certain kind of ant which takes care of the eggs 
of green fly or aphides. ‘Some of the root aphides,” he 
writes, ‘may always be found in ants’ nests; but 1 was much 
puzzled years ago by finding in ants’ nests some black eggs, 
which were obviously not those of ants. Eventually I ascer- 
tained that they belonged to a species of aphis which lives on the 
leaves and leaf-stalks of plants. These eggs were laid in October 
on the food plant of the insect. They are of no direct use to the 
ants, yet they are not left where they are laid, exposed to the 
severity of the weather and to innumerable dangers, but are 
brought into their nests by the ants, and tended by them with 
the utmost care through the long winter months until the 
following March, when the young ones are brought out and 
placed on the young shoots of the daisy. This seems to mea 
most remarkable case of prudence. Our ants may not, perhaps, 
lay up food for the winter; but they do more, for they keep 
during six months the eggs which will enable them to procure 
food during the following summer, a case of prudence unexampled 
in the animal kingdom.” 

Now, premising that the facts are exactly as stated—that the 
eggs found in the nests were not brought thither by accident, or 
laid there by imprisoned aphides; but that the ants have been 
watched taking them from the plants in October, and taking back 
the young aphides in March—the conclusion that such actions show 
reasoning powers in the ants presupposes something else much 
more wonderful, so wonderful indeed as to be impossible—that 
the ants know that aphides, whose generations have been born 
alive into the world ali the summer, only tide over the winter in the 
egg stage, and also know that the winter, of which they can have 
learned nothing by personal experience, will be a time of danger 
for the eggs, and that the young aphides which will hatch from 
the eggs will need a food-plant. All of this is commonplace 
to us, thanks to the observations and writings of men of 
science; but the ants cannot possibly know it, Yet, if they 
do not know these scientific facts, there can be no reason in their 
actions. 

Of course, it may be asked by what power, if not by reason, 
can the ants take care of eggs for their future advantage, and do 
all the other wonderful things which Lord Avebury and Dr. Forel 
and others have recorded of them? But the strength of this 
objection rests only on the basis of our ignorance, which, by 
comparison with our knowledge—vast as this may be, thanks 
to the labours of scientific observers like Lord Avebury and 
Dr. Forel—is still illimitable. To the question, “‘ How do you 
explain this wonderful thing, if not by reason?” one is always 
justified in simply shrugging one’s shoulders. One may see that 
the supposition of “reason” as the motive of the ants’ actions 
involves impossibilities, without possessing insight into secrets 
of Nature which are hidden as yet from man. 

If one could witness the removal of the aphis eggs from the 
food-plant in October, and the replacement of the young aphides 
on the daisy plants in March, one might be inclined to take no 
rest until one had discovered how the ants learned through their 
ancestors to do this wonderful thing. But anyone who observes 
Nature for himself finds problems enough of his own; and if I 
describe a small one which recently confronted me, it may be 
found to have a bearing upon this question of the ‘‘ reason” of the 
ants. 

I was talking to a farm steward the other day, when his 
horse started violently; and, both of us being familiar with this 
symptom, we looked about the flanks and inside the legs of the 
animal for a horse bot-fly, soon discovered it, and killed it. The 
steward’s casual remark that a horse always starts violently the 
justaut that one of these flies “strikes” him, set me thinking ; 


for the fly has nothing wherewith it can strike. But, before 
retracing the line of thought thus started, let me quote from the 
“ Royal Natural History,” edited by Mr. Lydekker, a summary 
of the relations which subsist between this fly and the horse: 
“The horse bot-fly (Gastrophilus equi), which resembles the 
honey-bee in size and colour and form, lays its eggs on the skin 
of horses, asses, and mules, which seem to have an w@istinctive 
dread of the insect. It has been noticed, moreover, that the gad- 
fly instinctively selects for the purpose a spot that is well within 
reach of the quadruped’s mouth. The reason for this, although 
not at first very obvious, becomes clear when it is understood 
that the larval fly can only obtain its proper nourishment in the 
alimentary canal of its host. As soon as the maggot emerges 
from the egg it starts to irritate the horse’s skin. Thereupon the 
horse, to remove the irritation, licks the infested spot and swallows 
the maggots, which then attach themselves by means of their hook- 
like mandibles to the inner wall of the stomach,” etc. ‘‘ Here in 
perfect security they live and grow for about a year,” etc. 

Now the foregoing—in which I have italicised the words 
“instinctive” and “instinctively ’—is a very fair sample of the 
way in which many works of natural history give the ascertained 
facts of science, and then lightly explain them by that magic 
word “instinct.’’ Yet, if you look at the facts as stated regarding 
the horse and the bot-fly or gad-fly (as it is there indifferently 
called) you will see that the feats attributed to ‘instinct’ are no 
less impossible than those which Lord Avebury, in the case 
of the ants and the aphides, attributes to “reason.” Here, in 
fact, we have a fine sample of the old controversy between 
‘‘instinct’’ and ‘* reason,” in which both sides claimed impossi- 
bilities. 

For it is manifest that the horse’s ancestors cannot possibly 
have acquired, and a fortiori cannot have handed down to hima 
dread ot an insect which is even more feebly equipped in the 
matter of weapons than a harmless house-fly. They cannot have 
learned to connect the approach of an insect with the stomachic 
trouble which its progeny may cause in the following year. It 
is manifest, too, that the fly cannot have an instinct which tells 
it what parts of a horse’s body can be reached with the mouth. 
Granted tnat it is instinct which prompts the actions both of the 
horse and the fly, it is not possible for one to be actuated by 
“dread of the insect” or the other by knowledge of the places 
that are “well within reach of the quadruped’s mouth.” It 
is the folly of attributing such impossibilities to ‘instinct’ which 
has brought the very word into disrepute, and has made us much 
too ready to look for ‘‘ reason” in actions which are merely the 
result of animals’ inherited habits. 

This is so in the case of the horse and the bot-fly, as one 
easily discovers on thinking over the matter. There are marked 
differences in the denseness and coarseness of the hair growing 
on different parts of a horse’s body, and it is a natural result of 
evolution that the hair should be thickest on those parts which 
the animal cannot easily reach with his tongue. The thick hair 
serves as a protection against biting insects which he cannot 
reach. These thickly-haired parts are also the least sensitive, 
for it would be no help to the animal to feel the gentle touch of 
a fly there, and Nature does not plant bundles of nerves where 
they would serve no useful purpose. Those parts, on the other 
hand, which the horse can most easily reach with his tongue are 
less coarsely clothed and are extremely sensitive, because it has 
always been useful to the horse to be able to summon the instant 
assistance of the mouth against a hostile insect alighting on 
one of these thinly-protected places. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with horses must have noticed the extreme 
sensibility of the skin in such spots. The reason, therefore, 
why the horse starts so violently on the touch of a bot-fly is 
simply that the insect always gently touches an extremely 
sensitive spot. 

And why does the bot-fly always select such spots? This 
is also a simple and natural inherited habit. Originally, no 
doubt, the fly was parasitic upon the skin of the horse. Probably 
its maggot burrowed under the skin, as does its cousin, the 
ox-warble (Hypoderma bovis), which infests cattle. But those 
bot-fly maggots which chanced to be licked off and swallowed 
by the horse must have thriven better in the animal’s stomach 
than did those which remained in or on the skin. Thus gradually 
the species became composed entirely of the descendants of 
swallowed maggots, #.¢., of maggots that had emerged from eggs 
laid within reach of the horse’s mouth; and, as the hair there is 
different from that growing on other parts of the body, it follows. 
that the entire species came to be composed of individuals 
descended from parents which laid their eggs upon hair of a 
particular character. That the bot-flies of to-day should select 
hair of a similar character to lay their eggs upon—for each of 
their yellow eggs is glued to a separate hair—is a very simple 
inherited instinct. 

Thus the actions of the horse and the fly alike resolve 
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themselves into the working of simple habits which have become 
hereditary, because they have been useful in the past; and I 
have only enlarged upon the point because it happens to illustrate 
the danger of Lord Avebury’s argument that ants must possess 
reasoning powers of the same kind as those of men, since they 
habitually perform actions which seem to be prompted by 
ulterior motives. If we knew more of the ants’ history, we 
might be able to trace the natural development of each of these 
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useful habits from very simple beginnings. In any case, it 
would be easy to substitute “instinct” for Lord Avebury’s 
“reason,” or “‘reason” for Mr. Lydekker’s “ instinct ’’; but in 
each case it would only be a fancy pattern for the cloak of our 
human ignorance. For the sake of science, however, one 
cannot too strongly protest against the extravagant supposition, 
with its impossible corollaries, that ants possess reasoning powers 
of the same kind as those of man. E. Kay Rosinson. 





LET my river camp on my return 
journey. My route lay directly 
up stream, but owing to back- 
waters and swamps along the 
river - side, besides bends in the 

river, 1 struck inland for a mile before 
striking out straight. About three hours 
after starting, I crossed a sluggish stream 
heavily timbered on its banks, and in 
the soit mud close to the water my 
boys pointed out fresh lions’ spoor. About 
a mile further on I emerged from the 
bush and timber into a small open dambo 
(plain). It would be about a mile long 
and half a mile wide, and was dotted 
over with anthills, weather-worn, and vary- 
ing from 3ft. to 8ft. high. The coarse 
grass had been burned off, and a crop of 
sweet green grass had begun to sprout 
again in patches. This plain was simply 
swarming with game—zebra, hartebeeste, 
and sable. I had shot enough game before 
starting to feed my carriers for two days, 
so I had no inclination to shoot; but 
amongst the zebra I saw a mare with a 
tiny foal which I thought might be easily 
run down if separated from the herd. 

It had always been my ambition to capture a young zebra 
and train it for riding ; so Iset about to stalk and shoot the mare. 
This was a difficult job, as she was near the centre of the plain, 
and I had to crawl along from anthill to anthill, often in sight of 
several of the herd. To make things worse for me, several 
hartebeeste were standing on the tops of anthills grazing, and 
occasionally lifting their heads to look round. However, I got 
to a suitable range at last, and wounded the mare. The herd 
made off, and she lagged behind, accompanied by the foal. I 
now whistled to my boys, who had been lurking in cover at the 
edge of the plain, and together we followed them. The mare 
soon dropped, and the foal, after vainly trying to rouse her, went 
off by itself, so fast that I had to set my two hunting dogs after 
it. They soon ran the little animal down, and I rescued it before 
it was hurt. It was now four o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
decided to pitch camp there, and leave the dead zebra out 
untouched, in the hope of drawing round it the lions whose spoor | 
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had seen at the stream about a mile back. I found a lovely spot 
at the edge of the plain—a clump of trees and palms, beside 
which was a water-hole. The wind was just right, blowing from 
the open plain towards it, so I pitched my tent close behind the 
clump. I made a halter with calico for my little captive, and 
although he kicked a little at first, he soon became very tame, 
and eagerly drank milk (condensed) from a basin. 

In the evening [ took a stroll down the plain with my rifle, 
and I discovered that it was only one of a string of similar open 
plains divided from each other by belts of timber. I saw a lot 
of game of different kinds—zebra, sable, mpala, and reedbuck, 
and also spoor of eland and water-buck. On my way back to 
camp I ran against a couple of warthogs, and I could not resist 
the temptation to have a shot at the biggest. He was on the 
run when I fired, and I shattered his hind leg, but he went off 
ata fair speed notwithstanding. I followed him into the bush, 
but without the dogs I could not track him as fast as he was 
going; so I returned to camp, and told 
the boys to hunt him in the morning. 

The carcase of the zebra lay about 
6ooyds. from my tent, and during the 
night I heard lions roaring round it. 
They were still roaring when I rose just 
at dawn and went out with my gun- 
bearer and the dogs; but the sound 
seemed to come from the direction of 
where I had left off following the 
wounded warthog; so, thinking the boys 
had tracked and run it down, I hurried 
off after them as fast as I could. The 
noise receded in front of me as I went, 
and presently ceased altogether. There 
was no spoor to follow, and the dogs 
could or would not pick up any scent, 
so I returned to see what they had been 
doing to the carcase of the zebra. As 
I got near it 1 saw five lions trotting 
away, about 2ooyds. off, across the 
plain, towards some long grass. I ran 
after them, hoping to cut them off 
before they reached cover; but they 
were too fast for me, and before I could 
get a shot they had disappeared into 
grass about 6ft. high. I tried to get 
the dogs on their spoor, but directly 
they smelt it they were in a funk and 
would not follow. I hunted round for 
Copyright a little, but could find no trace of them, 
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and | returned again to the carcase. 
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This they had broken up 


in pieces, and devoured the greater part of them. Vultures were 


already around — in 
numbers, and in a 
short time had cleared 
off what the lions had 
left. There had 
evidently been two 
troupes of lions, and 
unfortunately I had 
followed the wrong 
one. However, I had 
an idea they would 
come back again at 
night; so after break- 
fast I went to look for 
another bait to set out. 
I struck a herd of 
water-buck soon, shot 
an old bull, and got 
my boys to drag him 
under a small thorn 
tree, which stood about 
2ooyds. from where 
the zebra had lain. I 
insiructed two of the 
boys to get poles 
from the bush and 
make a rough platform 
in the tree, as I 
intended sitting up all &. Wright. 
night over the bait. 


A COLLECTION 


In the afternoon I went out to examine the country at the 
back of the camp. I went up a long narrow plain, running into 


that on which 1 was camped, and near 
the top of this came on a herd of eland. 
The cook was completely out of cooking- 
fat, and as no buck, except the eland, 
carries much, | was anxious to bag one; 
so | followed them up for a long way, 
but could not get a shot. It was late 
when | got back to camp, and I was 
anxious to get to my platform before 
darkness set in; but the cook had been 
lazy, and dinner was not ready; so by 
the time I was ready to start it was 
quite dark, and I could hear the lions 
roaring in the direction of my bait. I 
did not quite like the idea of going out 
so late, as I thought they were already 
feeding on the water-buck, and in the 
dark, if they turned nasty, all the 
chances would be with them. How- 
ever, I took my double +577 Express, 
and with a heavy revolver strapped on 
top of my overcoat (for it was cold at 
nights, and I expected to have to sit up 
for some time) I started out. The 
moon was not due to rise till about 
eight o'clock, and the night was very 
dark. I got mixed up a bit at first, 
and could not find the place. The 
evrowling. and roaring continued, and 
although it is difficult to exactly locate 
a lion roaring, | fancied they were near 
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my bait. At last I foundit, untouched, 
and the noise continued beyond. I 
climbed into the tree, and found no 
platform. The boys had shirked their 
work, and had simply laid two poles 
against the tree to enable me to get up. 
Ten feet up, the tree forked out into 
two, and into this fork I had to settle 
myself as best I could. The lions bad 
ceased roaring, and all was now as still 
as death. About 80oyds. away I could 
see the camp fires twinkling in the 
bush. I waited about half-an-hour, but 
nothing appeared, and no sound broke 
the stillness. It was too dark to shoot, 
and I was not sorry for the respite; 
but my uncomfortable position made 
me feel needles in my feet, and I was 
considering the advisability of climbing 
down to stretch my legs, when a roar 
about 2ooyds. away broke the stillness. 
Just then the moon rose above the bush 
huge and yellow, and by its light I 
could see the water-buck clearly out- 
lined lying on a patch of white sand 


below me. All was quiet again for a few minutes, and then I 
heard the soft pad, pad of paws on the burnt grass coming in 
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my direction. Then 
the grey shadowy 
forms of five lions 
stepped into view, a 
huge male leading. 
He walked straight up 
to the carcase and 
smelt it. 1 had my 
rifle at my shoulder, 
and bang! went the 
right barrel into his 
chest. I heard a terrific 
roar, but could see 
nothing for a second 
or two, owing to the 
smoke. Then I saw 
another male standing 
in exactly the same 
place, and I let off 
the second barrel into 
him. He dropped at 
once with a_ broken 
back, and for the next 
minuteor two the noise 
he made was simply 
blood-curdling. Mean- 
time, No. 1 lion was 
lying about rooyds. off 
Copyngnt ~~ growling and coughing 
up his lungs, and away 


beyond the camp I could hear another troupe of lions making 
music. The others of the pack which I had fired at had 
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disappeared ; but prescntly I heard a growl at my back, and, 
turning my head, I saw a lioness standing on the top of an 
anthill 1oyds. off. The anthiil was a high one, and it brought 
ier to nearly my level. She was looking at me, and I did not 
feel comfortable. I tried to turn to shoot at her, as it was 
impossible to do so from the position in which I was sitting (I 
was nearly knocked off my perch by the recoil of my first 
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shot), but my overcoat hampered me; so I drew my revolver 
and took a shot at her head in the indifferent light. She did not 
move for the first shot, but at the second she turned and 
bolted, and I could hear her growling all the way to the bush. 
Ry this time the first lion was quiet, but the second one was 
making as much noise as ever, and he had got the buck’s head 
between his jaws and was crunching it into pulp. He seemed 
a long way from dying, so I put another shot into him belore 
climbing down. 

The camp was now all in an 
uproar—lights flashing about, dogs 
barking, and boys shouting. I blew 
my whistle and shouted for the boys 
to bring up torches. The lions 
beyond the camp were still mut- 
tering, and my carriers and every 
soul in camp came up in a_ body 
carrying firebrands and yelling at 
the top of their voices. When they 
arrived I started to track the first 
lion. A tremendous’ blood spoor 
showed on the white sand, and | 
followed it for about 8oyds., then 
left off, as I thought it too risky. 
Shooting by moonlight, even at point- 
blank ranges, is uncertain, and he 
might have been only wounded and 
nursing his wrath. We carried the 
dead lion into camp, and I went to 
bed well satisfied with my night’s 
shooting. 

All night long hyenas howled 
round the camp, and at daybreak, 
when I went out, I saw they had 
cleared off the dead buck. I found 
the other lion lying dead not 2oyds. 
irom where I had left off tracking 
ihe spoor last night. He was the 
vigger of the two, black - maned, 
ind a perfect beauty. Strange to 
‘ay, the hyenas had not touched 
iim, although there must have been 
juite a large pack of them close by. They ate up the two 
carcases after they had been skinned, however. It took me all 
jay to take the skins off and peg them out, and my fingers ached 
before I had finished. 

No lions came round that night, and I thought they must 
have cleared off altogether. However, I was up early next 
morning, and I cut across in the direction in which I had seen 
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the five lions go on the first day Isaw them. <A walk of about 
a mile brought me to the edge of the open plain extending all 
along the banks of the river; from the bush to the river bank 
would be about 800yds. The even surface of the plain was 
broken by an occasional anthill, and on one of these, about 
300yds. off, I could see a lioness sitting. I watched her for 
some time through my glasses; then she got up, stretched 

é herself, and slowly walked down the 
— other side. I doubled up as fast as I 
i . could, and climbed the anthill with my 
’ °577 Exoress in hand, both triggers full 
cock. I expected to find her within 
two or three yards, basking in the 
sun; but when I topped the anthill 
nothing was in sight. There was a 
clear 5ooyds. to the river bank, and 
although I hunted round tor holes or 
hollows, I could find no trace of her. 
Were it not for some spoor, and the 
marks where she had been sitting on 
the anthill, I would have thought I had 
been dreaming. I searched along the 
river bank without success; then made 
a detour, and came back to camp 
through some long grass, amongst 
which I shot a cheetah or hunting 
leopard. I saw his head and ears just 
above the grass, about 2oyds. off, and I 
blew half the head away with a ‘577 
copper tube bullet. 

[ had no camera with me at that 
time, and about two years afterwards 
I visited the same neighbourhood armed 
vith cameras as wellas rifles. Strange 
‘o relate, within a few hundred yards 
of my old camp I shot another brace 
of lions—lionesses, to be correct. My 
brother and self had gone especially 
after lions, and although we had been 
in the neighbourhood over a_ week, 
we had not seen or heard one. Once 
or twice we had seen fresh spoor, and one night we had a stam- 
pede of our boys. One boy said a lion had sniffed at him as 
he lay near the camp fire, and we saw the spoor in the morning. 

Late one evening I had shot an eland bull, and next 
morning at daybreak I went out with a crowd of boys to get 
the meat in. Just after leaving camp, and when still within 
signt of it, I noticed some vultures on a tree, and I sent one 
of the boys to see what they had been feeding on. At the same 
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time I saw a marabout stork settling on a tree near, and I walked 
towards him. I saw the boy stop suddenly, and signal violently 
to me, and at the same moment what I took to be a hyena 
dodged into a clump of grass, and I ran round to cut him 
off as he emerged. My surprise was great when a lioness 
stalked out about 6oyds. away, and halted and looked at 
me, ‘offering a fine broadside shot; but wer surprise was 
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probably greater when she got my bullet behind her 
shoulder. I was carrying a ‘400 cordite rifle—a hard-hitting 
gun and an accurate one. She wheeled round and galloped 
off about 2o0oyds., then staggered and fell. The boy then 
came running up to tell me there was another lion at the 
carcase of a zebra which they had killed. I ran up as fast as I 
could, and saw another lioness walking off. Climbing a low 
anthill, I lay down and fired at her. She jumped into the air 
with a roar, then boited off into some long, badly-burned grass, 
growling horribly all the time. Only then I noticed that the 
first lioness was lying quite close to me, still alive. I put 
another shot into her and followed 
number two. She was bleeding freely, 
and I had no difficulty in tracing her. 
This was the most exciting part of the 
business, as I did not know how hard 
she was hit; but the excitement did 
not last long, for, climbing an anthill, 
I saw her lying on her side dead about 
1ooyds.in. We quickly had them both 
slung on poles and carried into camp, 
where I photographed them. I break- 
fasted before eight o’clock, and although 
I would rather have had a couple of 
males, I was not dissatisfied with my 
morning’s shoot. 

My experiences with lions have 
been many and varied, and I have come 
to the conclusion that they are cowards, 
and not dangerous during daylight 
unless wounded or angered in some 
way. In nine cases out of ten a lion 
when shot at and hit will run for the 
nearest cover, and turn only when 
followed. In most cases of men being 
killed or mauled by a lion, it is the 
hunter’s first lion that does it; he is 
excited, and, perhaps, not a little afraid, 
and takes a shot at what he considers a 
safe range, instead of getting up as close as possible; consequently 
he only wounds the animal. The lion bolts for the nearest cover. 
The man, regaining courage and getting excited, follows up fast, 
and comes on the animal, which, having got over his first surprise, 
is lying nursing his wrath; then the accident occurs. The 
experienced hunter gets as close as possible to his quarry, 
even to within a few yards, and makes a sure shot. Should he 
by any chance make a bad shot, he exercises great caution in 
following the wounded animal. I consider a wounded leopard a 
much more dangerous animal than a lion. He is quicker in his 
movements, hides more easily amongst the grass, and although he 
seldom kills a man outright, blood-poisoning is liable to set in on 
the wounds he causes. 

There is to me no form of sport to equal in excitement a 
good lion or leopard hunt on foot, especially when the game is 
being beat towards you. Standing at the edge of the thicket, 
about 3oyds. off, every sense alert, and a good rifle in hand, a 
man feels what no words can express, and in after days the sight 
of trophies, or a chance word, will recall past memories, and set 
him dreaming of the happy hunting days in the dark continent. 
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BOOK may be excellently done ia its way, and yet fail to comman 1 
perfect approval, Tais is the case with Fifty Leaders of British 
Sport (Lane), a handsome folio, with photographs by Mr. Ernest 
Irry and 2 running text by Mr. Aflalo. One may have a prejudice 
that it tends ad effeminandos, to quote the Latin author who is 
usually the first to make the schoolboy’s acquaintance, that adepts 
at the manly sports should be photographed and made into an album as if 
they were Court or Society beauties. But when that prejudice is surmounted, 
nothing remains but praise. As the ingenuous author admits, ‘‘ most of them 
were taken in the dim religious light of Bakez Street”; but this has always 
been done in # manner to suggest the favourite pursuit of the subject. 
Captain Edgeworth Johnson, for instance, is taken akimbo with the gloves 
on and a bit of the ‘*‘ rope” conspicuous, while his do-or-die expression might 
have been worn by D’Artagnan in his most warlike moments. Mr. A. J. 
Stuart Wortley is pointing a gun with a heavenward slant, while the back- 
ground is one of trees delicately suggesting a coveri or weli-planted belt. In 
one manly hand Mr. Horace Hutchinson holds a goif club, while Major Poore 
sits like a Centaur on the back of a polo pony. The text is, on the whole, 
good and adequate, although it is impossible to help noticing the fact that, 
even hot from the press, some of it is obsulete. Thus, in the case of Mr. 
Rimington Wilson the record day in the present year, 1904, takes the ground 
away from the remarks about 1893 on page 125; but this was unavoidable. 
Any feat chronicled here as a record stands the chance of being beaten before 
the first edition of the book is sold. 

The second place in the Pheenix Library has been allotted to one of the 
masterpiece ” it is called. 
It has been Englished by Jane Hutchinson under the name of 7he House on 
the Hill (Nutt), The novel is one of considerable merit, although the word 
masterpiece is yery loosely applied tg it, Granted that it were as good as 


younger French novelists, Réné Boylesve, whose ‘‘ 
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Cranford, to whose gevre it belongs, our objection would still apply. — I; 
sub-title is ‘‘ A Story of French Country Life,” but the reader will be missle 
who interprets this to imply that the rural swain figures iargeiy in it. On 
the contrary, the characters are staged in a small provincial town, and belong 
to the respectable middle and professional classes. A child tells of thei; 
somewhat squalid intrigues and jealousies, and it is the quality of the writin, 
alone that redeems the work from commonplace. “The author has sone 
imagination, a delicate fancy, and an eye for character and effect. In the 
garden wherein the tale opens there is a dial with the expressive mott 
** Laedunt omnes, ultima necat,” on which some pretty moralisation is base 
According to information supplied by Mr. Percival Somers in his boo}; 
Pages from a Count,y Diary (Arnold), he is growing elderly in years, is not ; 
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rich as he once was, is a magistrate, and a great admirer of Charles Kingsley 
We may add, from internal evidence, that the book is written by a man wil 
diversified and cultivated tastes, and the author possesses a style, true though 
it is that he splits an infinitive occasionally. Mr. Somers has, indeed, compile: 
a volume of very agreeable gossip, where the discussion of interesting questions 
connected with land and sport is pleasantly varied by the introduction of 
copious supply of good stories and anecdotes. A few of the questions raise! 
may be touched upon in order to show the reader the characters of the others. 
On January 5th he records that at lunch there was a speculative discussion as 
to which isthe swiftest-flying game bird. His personal opinion favours the hazel 
hen or gelinotte of Norway. His second favourite is the teal, and his third a 
blue-rock pigeon, ‘the wild, not the Hurlingham variety.” But is the last- 
mentioned a game bird? Some things he holds, with Tristram Shandy, they 
do better abroad. One of these is the provision of a casual meal at an inn 
The host of an English country hetel gave him cold ribs of beef, ‘‘ served m 
on an egg-and-mustard-stained table-cloth, together with two solitary way) 
potatoes and a slab of bilious-looking cabbage in dirty pewter dishes. Th 
heel of a stale loaf, some dubious butter much mangled by the knives o! 
previous lunchers, two sticks of celery in a tumbler of fcul water, and a 
cheddar cheese from America, completed my repast, which I washed down 
with whisky and soda. For this I was charged three shillings and sixpence, 
plus a douceur to the waiter, who by way of whetting my appcti! 
passed a dirty napkin over each plate that he handed to me.” At tl 
little town of Argéles inthe Pyrenees here is what he gets on a similiu 
occasion, the landlord asking him to wait only twenty minutes: ‘* Fresh trout ; 
an appetising dish of chicken a /’Zspagnole ; neat litle cutlets and p mm 
scuflées ; a woodcock—farlez mot d’¢a—and an omelette aux fines herbes ; 
the whole topped up with delicious crepes, pastry, and a fragrant little cream 
cheese. Two sorts of rough country wine were included gratis, and afte: 
wards I had such a cup of coffee as I have never taste! in any London clul 
and the usual petit verre. The total of the bill amounted to nine francs, 01 
exactly as much per head as I was charged for my indig.stible meal at X., 
while the neat waitress was so charmed with the exceedingly modest tip th: 
I bestowed on her, that as we drove away she appeared with an enormou 
bunch of violets which she presented to the delighted Belinca.”  M: 
Somers is a /audator temports acti in matters of sport, and his descriptic 
of a millionaire’s shoot is a scathing piece of irony. It was 
place where they were all ‘‘Algys and Billys and Lady Algys and Mr- 
Billys.” He followed the good old custom and *‘ went to bed at ten,” b 
not to sleep, for ‘‘I was roused from slumber in the small hours of t: 
morning by a most fearful uproar in the corridors ou.side my bedroon 
the tramp of hurrying feet, and the swish of skirts, bumpings, as | 
reluctant bodies being dragged along the floor, yells of laughter ai 
feminine shrieks, cries of ‘ Go it, Billy !? ‘Sit on his head !’ ‘ Pour it dow 
his back, Lady Algy!’ and so forth, plainly indicating that a most spirit 
bear-fight was concluding the evening’s festivities.” A curious preparati 
for a day’s hard shooting, for the account of which we refer oar readers 
the original. On the whole, a man-of-the-world, IToratian book, with just th 
genile lament over the rural exodus, the decay of ol: customs, and genet 
deterioration of the country, that one might expect. 

In Zhe Ruby Ring (Macmillan) Mrs. Molesworth has written a pret 
story for girls with a fairy godmother and an enchanted ring in it, whi 
things may possibly be a parable. But the gifted authoress would impro 
her work vastly if she would employ her observation on the common obiec 
of natural history. From this work we learn that Mrs, Molesworth not o! 
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believes that the care of the parent redbreast stops abruptly when the poults 
leave the nest, but that within twelve hours of being fledged the little ones 
mounted on a leafy spray and ‘‘carolled on” till passing children down 
below said ‘* Aint it sweet.” It should be added that the minstrel referred to 
was a hen-poult who expected to have a red breast in time. Sybil, the 
heroine, it should be noticed, is changed into this singing hen bird at her 
own wish expressed to the good fairy. She felt it urcomfortable, and wished 
herself back ; but if Mrs. Molesworth had thrown into avine experience a hint 
of hawks and cats and weasels—if the boy, instead of being sentimental, had 
acted as boys generally do and heaved a brick at the songstress, the longing 
for a return to human form would have been quicker and more natural. 

Eheu fugaces—the issue of a new edition of the Bab Ballads 
(Macmillan) calls up many memories, With them are included the Songs 
of a Savoyard, They carry us back to the time when the delightful comic 
operas were coming out, and the Songs of Patience were not old, and the 
‘enterprising burglar” had not yet done time. Their reappearance is 
very welcome. 


& 
MILESTONE MUSINGS. 

(To THE Eprtror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—With reference to your article on milestones, it may interest your 
readers to know that in this village (Peterchurch) there is a milestone which 
says: ‘* Hereford 12 miles, Peterchurch o miles.”—-W. Roscog, JUN. 

A SPIDER’S WEB. 

[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 
Srr,—At this season of the year, when the gossamer is so often seen shining 
on the grass and shrubs, this photograph of a spider’s web may interest your 
readers, showing, as it does, how deftly and cleverly the wily spinner goes 
about his work.—K. M. 














A MISQUOTED CLASSIC. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrRyY LIFE.”] 
Sin,—If you have not yet received an answer to the query as to who was the 
hor of ‘*The cen'ipede was happy quite,” etc., your realers may be glad 
know that it was written by Mrs. Edmund Craster.—B. L, L. 


MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘f Count2y LIFE.” ] 

Sir, —Once or twice a year some extraordinary piece of evidence fin:ls its way 
into the papers of the survival of the most primitive forms of witchcraft, and 
of belief in the same, especially in parts of Ireland. A3 a rule these cases 
transpire when the law is broken by persons ill-treating the supposed witch, 
as when last year an unfortunate woman was held on the fire to drive an evil 
spirit out of her. But the last few Gays have shown a novel case, in which the 
protection of the law was invoked to protect certain persons against a witch. 
An old Irish peasant woman had suffered from the theft of a small sum of 
money. Being unable to discover the thief or thieves, she had made a straw 
image, dressed it up, stuck it full of pins, and placed it on a bier, and 
proceeded to hold a ‘‘ wake” or funeral party over it. She then declared 
that her intention was to bury this image, with suitable 
invocations, with the certain result that as the straw of 
which it was made decayed away so would the body of 
the thief waste and dwindle. Certain of the neighbours 
possibly with guilty consciences) asked that the police 
ight stop this experiment in witchcraft, as it gave them 
great uneasiness. This method of punishing an unknown 
or known enemy is as old as witchcraft itself, but its 

survival is something of a surprise.—C, 


ARE RED DEER DETERIORATING? 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.” 
Str,—I am pleased to see that so well-known a sportsman 
as Sir John Edwards-Moss agrees with the article of mine 
which you published in Country LIFE on September 17th. 
Sir John says that he is doubtiul on two points—1, 
winter feeding ; 2, Highland cattle. The late Lord Lovat 
wrote the article on stalking in the Ladminton ; and a 
very excellent article it is. In it he says he considers it 
a great mistake to feed Ceer in winter unless ‘‘ absolutely 
necessary.” The italics are his. This article was written 
some years ago, and although the conditions under which 
the deer lived had changed very considerably frora the 
time when he was a young man, I do not think they had 
changed to so great an extent as they have now. What 
I mean is that the ground afforested for deer has not 
increased proportionately, or anything like proportion. 
ately, with the increase in the numbers of the deer them- 
selves. Lord Lovat calculates that, I think it is 300 
acres per annum are required for a stag six years old. 
In hcw many modern forests, I wonder, especially the 
later-formed ones, would it be found on calculation that a stag received this 
allowance of ground? Consequently, the question of artificial winter-feeding 
arises, and I think that in a great many instances it might almost be con- 
sidered ‘‘absolutely necessary.” Sir John alludes to the late Mr. Winan’s 
tenancy for twelve years of a great part of the Highlands of Scotland. In 
1893 some very good heads were obtained, owing to these forests being thrown 
open as it were to the public. Some good heads were killed, but did this 
counterbalance the ‘‘ evil after-effects of overstocking?” I think not. Most 
of those who are interested in the subject of the Scottish red deer are doubt- 
less ‘amiliar, or, at any rate, ought to be, with “British Deer and their 
Horns.” To my mind, on pages 122 and 123, Mr. Millais puts the question 
of deterioration in a nutshell. On page 123 he says that columns have been 
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written on the way deer may be improved, and continues: ‘ The joke of it all 
is that every scientist, practical stalker, and naturalist knows how it may be 
done, but also knows that the self-interest of man will not allow any such 
thing to take place. If proper measures were taken to ensure a return 
of the vanished monarchs, deer-stalking could then only be indulged in by 
one or two people, and that wouid never do. Everybody nowadays wants 
to have the very largest deer, and the grzatest possible quantity of them 
for himself and his friends to shoot ; and to cap all comes that fatal yearly 
tenant system, for a sportsman paying a big rent very naturally skins the place 
and spoils the forest as regards heads . . . All should remember that, as 
the conditions of red deer life have altered so vas!ly within the past thirty 
years, it is a most suicidal and absolutely cruel policy to maintain a large 
stock of deer wéthout very generous winter feeding.” I have quoted 
Mr. Millais at some length, as his remarks are so sound and clearly put. With 
regard to the second point, namely, Highland cattle, when I suggested turning 
them on from November to June, I was giving the opinion of a stalker of my 
acquaintance, who made this suggestion in the course of a conversation. I doubt 
with Sir John whether turning them on in winter would be an unqualified success, 
although they are very hardy and require but little attention, but I think that 
at any rate during the early spring and summer they could do no harm, and 
most probably would do good. The question of combined action I discussed 
before. I know of three forests in Scotlan! where it has been successfully 
carried out, but they are peculiarly well situated for the experiment. In the 
majority of forests, even one which is held on lease, the temptation to spare 
a really good young stag is over-weighted by the knowledge that ‘* Mr. 
Snooks ” is waiting, with his glass on it, over the march. Naturally everyone 
wants a nice head to put up on his wail, and though the stalker may urge you 
to shoot a fat, heavy stag with a poor head, the ‘‘ gentleman,” asa rule, does not 
care a rap about the body, provided the head is a good one. Sir John 
suggests marking deer. <A friend of mine who had the management of scme 
of the largest forests in the North of Scotland for many years had forty calves 
(males) marked with numbered and dated rings in one ear. Only two that I 
know of have so far been accounted for. One was drowned when young ; the 
other was shot last year; he was seven years old, weighed 13st. 3lb., and 
carried a head of ten points. If every owner of a forest tried a similar experi- 
ment, it would certainly add to our knowledge of deer. I am endeavouring 
this year, with the help of a well-known firm of skooting agents, to collect 
some really reliable statistics with regard to the numbers, etc., of stags killed 
in Scotlind. If the scheme succeeds I shall hope to make it public.— 
FRANK DOUGLAs, 


GROUSE. 
[To THE Epiror oF *‘ Country LiFé.”] 
S1r,—We know very little about grouse. Your correspondent ‘* X.Y.’ 
on three of the best moors in Yorkshire as having the worst season on record. 
I can also name three moors on the other side of Wensleydale. Lord Masham 


’ 


remarks 


at Swinton has hardly any grouse, and will not shoot again this season. — He 
has Lord Ripon on one side of him, where the Prince of Wales assisted in 
killing 500 brace in one day, and on the other side, divided only by a ridge, 
are the Jervaulx Abbey Mcors, merely separated by a beck, also belonging to 
Lord Masham, but are let, on which the lessee killed a record two days, 
How do you account for this? I want to gather some information as to 





burning a moor. Usually moors are burnt in early spring; indeed, till lately no 
other time was thought of, but this year a theory has got about that if you 
burn dur.ng a dry time, with a strong wind, the fire skims over the top and 
never touches the roots, so that the heather grows again in a very short time. 
This may be so, though I cannot say it has answered with me, but then the 
essential part was wanting. After the men started burning, the wind dropped, 
and it was most difficult to quench the fire, which got down to the peat, and 
has burnt the roots most effectually, so much so that no heather will grow 
there for many years. Now another question which I should be glad if 
someone who knows more about moors than I do would answer. Does the 
heather spring again from the old roots? My man declares it comes from seed, 
that he does not find shcots on the cld 1vo0ts, but can pull up any number of 
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little plants evidently from seed. If this is the case, why doesn’t the ling 
spring again the next season ? Is it because it wants to get its roots into better 
stuff than peat? It requires time to get the roots into the soil underneath, 
and till the seed sinks to the depth required to get hold the plant makes no 
sign. I have known many years when a summer fire has desolated the 
moor till the ling came again. _ I intend to try sowing the seed, first making 
a seed-bed. A neighbour of mine thinks that if you could clip the heather 
with a big pair of shears the plant would grow and flourish; but then the 
cost would be prohibitory. Some years back there was shown at either the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Show or the Royal a mowing machine, on the principle 
of the patent hedge-cutter, to mow the heather. Whether it was ever used or 
not I do not know ; but I should say it was doubtful, owing to the unevenness 
of a moor, and to its being in many places sprinkled with rocks.—J. N. P. 
(A SOLDIER). 


DOGS FOR STALKERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘f CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1rR,—With reference to your ‘‘ Shooting Notes” on the above subject, 
I venture to offer a bit of advice to those readers of CouNTRY LIFE 
who are anxious to provide themselves with an animal capable of 
bringing wounded deer to bay, so that their sufferings may be speedily 
ended by the merciful bullet or knife. And what true sportsman will not 
echo this wish? My advice to these is, ‘Get a bloodhound.” In one of 
the early Badminton Magazines, I think the third volume, I read an article 
upon a bloodhound tracking a moose in the backwoods of Canada. Since 
reading that article I have never been without a specimen of the breed, the 
result being that I have not to record the loss of a single wounded deer. 
Once laid on the blood-trail, the hound appears to be in a sort of trance ; 
fresh deer, sheep, hares, etc, offer him no attraction. 
oblivious to all (including the human voice), till the hunted beast turns to 


He gallops on, 


bay. The length of the 
chase, of course, depends 

nature of the 
it may be a matter 


on the 
wound ; 
of yards or miles, but the 
end is always the same, 
To those of your readers 
who have never heard the 
music of a bloodhound 
m a hot scent, or the 
deep-throated bark while 
baying his quarry, there 
is a treat in store. Why 
fern bloodhound, 
the true descendant of the 
old St. Hubert breed, 
should not b2 more used 


the moc 


for sport where opportunity 
ccurs is to me a mystery, 
and I am convinced that, 
were his good qualities, 
courage, and staunchness 
better known, the reverse 
would be the case.—*303. 


TWO LEVERETS. 
[To THE Eprror. } 
Sirk,—In_ supplement to 
the picture of a cat and 
three hares which appeared 
in a recent issue of Country LiFE, I enclose a photograph of a pair of 
leverets, in the hope that you may be able to find a place for it. I found the 
leverets on the border of a field of oats, and, thinking they made a very pretty 
picture, I took the opportunity to snap them. 
even in these days of enlightenment and Board School education, the rustics 
in various parts of the country still regard the hare with a superstitious dislike. 
The common belief, of course, was that witches were in the habit of disguising 


It is quite surprising how, 


themselves as hares, in which form they perpetrated many wicked deeds, such as 
sucking milk from the cows, and so forth. No self-respecting countryman of 
the present generation would own to a belief in witches, but I notice that he 


considers it very unlucky for a hare to cross the path in front of him.—Z. 
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THE OLD HOUSE ON BRANDON HEATH. 
[To tHE Epiror OF ‘‘CouNrTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of September 24th I noticed, in an article on Preckland, 
that the old house on Brandon Heath was mentioned. I enclose two snap- 
shots of this house, and hope you will be able to find room for one of them in 
your most interesting paper.—RICHARD B. CATON, 


A MOATED FARM. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF ‘‘ CouNnTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of Filston Farm, which is a good specimen of 
the old moated manor house. It is situated close to the village of Shoreham, 
Kent. The foundation of 
the house is very old, 
dating from the thirteenth 
century. The 
building is Jacobean in 


present 


character, the house having 
been practically — rebuilt 
during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The moat is a very 
good one, and extends right 
round the house, making 
the place most picturesque. 
This ancient’ manor was 
originally held by the 
Clares, earls of Gloucester 
and Hereford, of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 
1264, during the reign of 
Henry III., a composition 
was entered into between 
Archbishop Boniface and 
Richard de Clare, in 
relation. to the customs 
and services, when it was 
agreed that the earl should 
do homage and the service 
of one knight’s fee for the 
manor of Vielston. The 
manor was again held of 
the earls of Clare under 
ITenry III. by a family 
which thence derived its surname—de Vielston. li the reign of Edward III. 
the manor of Vielston appears to have been vested in the Crown, when it passed 
to Sir Reginal de Cobham, who died possessed of this estate in the thirty-fifth 
year of that reign. It continued in the Cobham family till transferred by 
marriage to Sir Edward Brough, whence it became alienated to Rovert Blague, 
from whom it passed to a Petty, one of whose descendants sold it to John 
Barrett of New House, whose grandson Thomas w'timately possessed it.—K. F. 





HEATING A HOUSE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Coun7vTRY LIFE.”] 

S1rR,—May I supplement my letter which appeared in your issue of October Ist 
on the above subject by informing the writers of the several letters you have 
kindly sent on to me that I am not the maker of the heating apparatus 
referred to, and have only one tracing plan. I offered to lend this to your 
correspondent, or any other of your readers who were sufficiently interested 
and anxious to prevent the ravages of the ‘‘chromophages” so vividly 
described in your very interesting article on ‘Old Age”; but as it will take 
too long to ‘‘go round” to the many CcuNtTRY LIFE readers who have 
applied for the loan of it, I am having a few sun-prints taken from it, which 
I will send as soon as possible to those who have written me enclosing 
stamp for reply. One writer does not quite see how the air can be moistened 
after heating. This, to my mind, constitutes the chief merit of the apparatus, 
because in most systems, wherever any attempt at moistening is made, it is 
usually done by passing the fresh cold air through a wet screen, when on its 
way to be heated, and the heating, of course, again enormously increases its 
capacity for absorbing moisture. Air at a temperature of 55deg. Fahr., for 
example, will absorb more than double the quantity of moistuie which it will 
take up at 32deg., and the unique feature of this apparatus consists. in the 
fact that the humidifying process goes on at the same time as the heating of 
the air, and is to some extent automatic and dezeudent on it; that is to say, 
the higher the temperature to which the air is heated the greater is the 
quantity of moisture taken up by the air, thus renderin ; the humidity practically 
normal, or within, say, 25 per cent. of saturation, at all temperatures, I ask you 
to insert this letter as an explanation to those of your readers who have written 
me concerning the delay in replying to theirenquiries, which has not been through 
any want of courtesy, but for the reasons stated above. —CIVIL ENGINEER, 























